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IRING line and production line 
—the old Studebaker father-and- 
son combination is still clicking! 

It seems only yesterday that Bill 
and his father were working side by 
side. 

Today Bill hasa more pressing job 
—the most urgent job any man could 
have—he is fighting for Uncle Sam! 

But how could Bill fight, if he 
didn’t have anything to fight with? 


And that’s where Dad comes in— 


along with thousands of others in 
the Studebaker plant, Dad is doing 
his share to make sure that Amer- 


ica’s hard-hitting fighting forces 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone Engines 
for the Flying Fortress... Military 
trucks for the fighting fronts 
and supply lines of the United 
Nations...and other war matériel. 


Still working together! 


Bill is still giving more than he promised—and so is Dad! 


are the best-equipped in the world! 

The same skill—the same Stude- 
baker plus—which have gone into 
every Studebaker motor car and mo- 
tor truck—are today going into every 
implement of victory that’s being 
produced by Studebaker. 

The Studebaker watchword—a/ways 
give more than you promise — means 
more today than ever. Studebaker 
is proud of its assignments in the 


arming of our Nation and its Allies. 


STUDEBAKER’S 9OTH ANNIVERSARY 1852-1942 © 




























SOLDIERS WITHOUT UNIFORM 


"These are men in war plants who have 
worked at top speed seven days a week since long 
before Pearl Harbor. Nothing could make them stop 
or even slow up. They believe this—and fighting —are 
the ways to be true Americans. 


And these are the men, you'll always find, who are 
the good Americans in all other ways, too. They share 
their cars, they drive slowly to conserve rubber. Tired 

as they are, they somehow find time to be first in the 
( scrap drives. It is their wives who save every tin can, 
every ounce of fats. It is their families who buy the most 
4! in War Bonds. And it is their children who are being 
taught that America and freedom are things you must 


ld! always work or fight for, not something you inherit. 


Thank God there are many such men and such 
homes. They are the only hope of a free, strong 
America. But there are not yet enough. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 















































































































ALLIES ON OFFENSIVE.................. P.15 
The gigantic Allied trap around the Ger- 
mans in Africa is closing, but already 
Americans are wondering what will come 
next now that the United States has gone 
into action. Presented is the over-all master 
plan of the war for the winter of 1942-43, 
the board strategy that will pin Nazi 
legions to precarious positions, rip Hitler’s 
ersatz conquests to shreds. 


‘BLITZKRIEG,’ AMERICAN STYLE....P. 18 
Six young American generals skyrocketed 
to fame when the khaki tidal wave hit the 
North African coast. Who they are, what 
their background is, why they were selected 
for this all-important assignment is ex- 
plained in this article, which sets the back- 
ground for further developments on the 
warfront. 


OUR OWN ‘FIFTH COLUMN’........ P. 20 
Hitler’s Quislings will be proved to be 
pocket editions of the Fifth Column in the 
near future. The Nazi stooges are traitors, 
but the fighting Fifth Column being de- 
veloped by the Allies is made up of patri- 
ots. Presented is the dramatic story of 
where and hew the saboteurs for liberty 
will strike. 


CITY WITHIN A BUILDING.............. P20 
Many a strange story has come from 
Washington in the last year, but none 
stranger than the one about the Pentagon 
Building across the Potomac. In this article 
all the details are made available to any 
reader who wishes to add a spectacular 
story to his wartime collection. 


NEW TRENDS IN CONGRESS......P. 22 
Congress, stili reeling under the election 
blows, already shows signs of planning for 
itself a new and vital role in the prose- 
cution of the war, the management of do- 
mestic issues. This new spirit on Capitol 
Hill is expertly analyzed in this article. 


News within the News 


WHY JAPAN MUST BE BEATEN....P. 24 
Joseph C. Grew, former Ambassador to 
Japan, a veteran Far Eastern observer, 
tells the inside story of the amazing events 
leading up to Pearl Harbor. Having given 
emphasis to facts for the most part little 
publicized until now, Mr. Grew then shows 
what the United States will have to do if 
the Japanese war lords are to beaten for 
all time. 


ALLIED ROADS TO BERLIN............ P. 30 
A graphic presentation of the basis of our 
war strategy in the months just ahead: 
The Pictogram illustrates the battleground, 
the article analyzes the military struggle. 


THE MARCH OF INDUSTRY.......... P. 42 
Without the right kind of guns our forces 
would not have been able to succeed in 
their African campaign. Here is a guide to 
the weapons U.S. arsenals are turning out 
for the troops, a factual report on the guns, 
big and little, that were designed for one 
specific job . : . beating the enemy. 
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THEN -« « it can be told! 


When der Schikelgruber’s white undershirt floats over the 
last Nazi stronghold . . . then the veil of secrecy will begin 
to rise from the story of American military might abroad 

. and from the story of American industrial miracles at 
home. Particularly from The Chessie Corridor. Prodigies of 
wartime production are taking place here . . . because this 
small area of the United States is so incredibly rich in the 
resources that enable all sorts of industries to produce— 
swiftly and economically. 


After the war, when The Chessie Corridor’s Army-Navy 
“E” flags join the banners of victory carried by our troops, 
great news will continue to come from The Corridor—telling 
then of new products now undreamed of. For the enormous 
resources of raw materials, power and fast transportation 


to nearby markets will still be in The Chesste Corridor... 
waiting to be drawn upon by expanding peacetime industries. 


Are you looking today for location for a war plant? Are 
you wondering where your firm can most economically 
produce tomorrow—when you face the new competition of 
a postwar world? Then you should know what The Chessie 
Corridor offers you. And you should know it now. 


THE FACTS IN GRAPHIC FORM are available to 
accredited executives, in a 56-page book called “The Chessie 
Corridor . . . Industry's Next Great Expansion Area.” For 
your copy write (on your letterhead, please!) to INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Served by 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared to 4 GO of America! 


Serving WASHINGTON * NORFOLK * NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND © LYNCHBURG * VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR 


CHARLESTON *© HUNTINGTON * ASHLAND * LEXINGTON ° 


LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI © COLUMBUS * TOLEDO »* 


CHICAGO 





5 wartime lighting suggestions 


Bothered about night production? Need help 
on critical seeing jobs, like inspection? 
Want to make the most of present lighting 
equipment? If you run a war plant, just call 
the nearest lamp office of General Electric 


and we will place a trained wartime lighting 
counsellor at your service, without charge. 
Or call your local electric service com- 
pany or G-E MAZDA lamp supplier 

for helpful advice. 


G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Newsquatn 


Here is the U.S. war plan as it appears to shape up right now...-. 

1. Destroy Hitler's forces in Africa. That should not take long. 

2. Open the Mediterranean by taking Tunisia. That's coming. 

3. Get busy on Sicily, Sardinia, Italy. Italy by spring should be out of 
the war or so groggy as to be helpless. She's terribly exposed by sea and air. 

4. Step up air attack on Germany. Much softening remains before invasion. 

5. Let submarine, air and surface attrition get in its work on Japan. 

It is a revived prospect that Germany will be out of the war by late 1943; 
that Japan will be crying quits by late 1944. After all: U.S. war materials are 
not to be hoarded as surface appearances suggested. They are working wonders. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Do not be too surprised if these things happen in period ahead..... 
1. If Hitler wakes up to find Norway-Finland invaded. That's a logical move. 
2. If Hitler invades Spain. If he doesn't he loses Western Mediterranean. 
5. If Hitler attacks Turkey. If he doesn't he loses Eastern Mediterranean. 
Really: Hitler probably won't make these last two moves. The reason: He 
must know that he's already spread dangerously thin. He might be defeated. 
Hitler's dilemma now is this: If he remains spread out over Europe and over 
Russia, he is vulnerable from many points. But: If he pulls back to a position 
that can better be defended, he lacks the resources on which to support himself. 
Thus: The days of this shaky new Empire appear to be numbered. 

















Just to show how Hitler's fortunes are changed for the worse..... 

Oil: Even if Russia's oil is reached, it can't help much. Hitler had to 
hold Mediterranean control to transport oil. Other transport isn't adequate. 

Transport: It's so desperate that locomotives get priority over airplanes. 

Supply: Biggest blockade leak is closed with U.S. in French North Africa. 

Man power: Problem now critical. Russia destroyed 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
of his best soldiers. And: New fronts now will be opened to defend and supply. 

Air power: Situation very bad. Europe open to air attack from every side. 
Yet: Hitler cannot get enough planes for defense or attack at all vital spots. 

Basically, U.S.-British Mediterranean control will doom Italy. It will 
make Hitler's problem next to impossible. The reason: His roads and his rail 
lines run largely east-west; they do not feed importantly into Italy or Greece. 

And to show how U.S.-British forces are changed for the better..... 

Supply: Long line around Africa soon can be abandoned. 

Ships: Clearing of Mediterranean will release what amounts to a fleet of mer= 
chant ships; actually will release a fleet of warships for offensive use. 

Man power: Men and arms tied up in Egypt will be set free for offensive use. 

Air power: A vast new base for air attack on Europe is obtained in Africa. 

This war appears definitely to be moving toward its final phase in Europe. 
We've gone into this situation in more detail for you on pages 15, 18, 20, 30. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


At home, the draft outlook again is of major concern. Under latest changes: 

18-19-year-olds: To be called, starting probably in January. 

Schooling: Boys of 18 and 19 may, on their own request, finish out this year 
of school. But: Boys of 20 and over appear subject to immediate call. 

Enlisted reserves: No policy fixed by law. Army indicates it will call its 
college reserves this year. Navy has given no indication of its attitude. 

Farm workers: They may be deferred until “satisfactory replacement" can be 
found if local boards decide: (1) that a man is "necessary"; (2) that he is a 
regular farm worker. This can open the way to very many farm deferments. 

45 years of age: Men reaching the age of 45 automatically become ineligi- 
ble for draft, except with their consent. They had been subject to call in the 
past if registered before reaching the age of 45. That affects many men. 














In the matter of timing of draft and size of armed forces..... 

Roosevelt fixes Army-Navy-Marines-Coast Guard at 9,700,000 by early 1944. 
He says that may be the war's maximum demand. He hopes that it is. 

And: That many men can come from following classes: 

Single, no dependents: 6,220,000. That includes 18-19-year-olds. 

Single, with dependents: 1,200,000. They're still being called. 

Married, no children: 1,600,000. That leaves 800,000 physically fit un- 
called. 

Previously in armed services: 700,000 before drafting started. 

This is on a most conservative basis. It figures call of no Negroes. It 
leaves 500,000 physically fit stored up in high schools and colleges. 

But: It is based on continued exemption for dependency and on a firm policy 
of deferment for occupational reasons. If deferment is shifted to an occupa- 
tional basis, away from a dependency basis, then all calculations would be off. 

As matters now stand: Men with children probably will not be called during 
1945. And: If Germany is defeated in 1945, they never will be called. 























If you live in Eastern States and heat with oil you should take every step 
to get set for a very cold winter. Fuel oil situation is getting critical. 

We're advised by informed sources that this crisis is unnecessary; that it 
is aggravated by a personal struggle for power by high officials; that industry 
and the armed forces are uncontrolled and are hoarding oil in great quantities. 

Ordinary citizens are to suffer needlessly in consequence. They're to be 
the ones who pay. Best advice is to get set for a critical fuel oil shortage. 











In the over-all rationing field..... 

Fuel oil: Rations to be cut below original plans. Some reports are that 
cut may be 50 per cent below normal in coldest winter months. That's bad. 

Gasoline: Value of ration coupons likely to be cut to three gallons in East. 

Rubber: Situation a bit easier. Retreads now at 1,500,000 monthly rate, 
new tires of reclaim at 500,000. Total: 2,000,000 replacement tires against a 
normal 3,000,000 replacements. Slower driving can bridge that gap. 

Meat: Rationing decided upon, but actual fulfillment being dodged. 

Dairy products: Rationing seems inevitable, but also being dodged. 

Coffee: Little prospect of any early increase in rations. 

Whole rationing program is mismanaged; is in a mess. Officials fail to act 
when supplies are adequate; fail to freeze stocks and ration on a basis that would 
assure fairly adequate quantities. Then: After hoarders get the supplies, 
there's a rush to impose rigid rations for what is left. 








See also pages 22, 44, 50. 
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OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 





What are the 


facts about SYNTHETIC TIRES? 


IGHT now the most important fact of all 
R is that you cannot buy tires made of 
synthetic rubber at any price. 


That is because every ounce of Goodyear’s 
synthetic Chemigum and similar materials 
that can be produced is needed for military 
purposes, and will be for a long time. 


But after new plants now building as part 
of the government’s program are in opera- 
tion, and a surplus becomes available for 
civilian needs—in perhaps another year 
or two—you can count on this: 


Passenger car tires built of Chemigum will 
give you, under normal driving conditions, 
slightly longer 
tread-wear than the 
best natural rubber 
tires you have 
known. 


That was proved 
in road tests con- 





But it does not hold true, as yet, in the case 
of large truck tires, because of the extreme 
heat (above 200° F.) generated in such tires 
by heavy overloads and sustained high 
speeds. At high temperatures Chemigum 
loses strength and toughness, reducing its 
serviceability. 


It must be remembered, however, that heat 
failures were long the plague of natural 
rubber truck tires, until gradually elimi- 
nated by improvements in compounding. 
Similar advances can be expected in syn- 
thetic truck tires. 


But above all, the fact to keep in mind is 
this: out of the 
experience Good- 
year is now gain- 
ing in building syn- 
thetic tires and 


other rubber needs 
for the Army and 


ducted back in 1940 when Goodyear had 
already been building Chemigum tires in 
limited quantity for more than two years. 


Navy, still better Chemigum products are 
already coming and at considerably lower 
cost. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


GooD 


IN RUBBER 


AR 


Chemi T.M. The Goody 








Tire & Rabber Company 
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The March of the News. 












Crackdown on Price Violators . . . Borrowing Drive by Treasury 


. . . New Shipbuilding Record . . . Restrictions on Office Machines 


On the offensive. All around the globe, 
Axis forces were reeling last week under 
blows of the United Nations. In Africa, 
the American Army marched forward in 
its first great offensive of the war. Its way 
was made easier by skillful diplomacy, cli- 
maxed by the President’s order that lend- 
lease food, clothing and war weapons be 
made available to the armed forces and the 
citizens of the areas in North Africa occu- 
pied by American troops. The President’s 
statement was directed toward the North 
African area, but it was indicated the 
move would be a precedent for all areas 
occupied by the armed forces of the United 
Nations. Germany’s African army was 
caught between the advancing Americans 
and the pursuing British from Egypt. In 
Russia, the Germans were held at Stalin- 
grad; their drive on the Grozny oil fields in 
the Southwest appeared to be stalled. In 


the Pacific, American and Australian forces - 


steadily drove Japanese back toward their 
base at Buna in New Guinea, while U.S. 
Marines and soldiers scored local successes 
against the enemy on Guadalcanal. 


Standardization. Drastic simplification 
of civilian goods was forecast by Director 
James F. Byrnes of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. Requesting War Production 
Board to do more than eliminate frills and 
wasteful practices, Mr. Byrnes asked that, 
wherever possible, production be concen- 
trated on a few types of goods of the same 
quality, design and price. 


Transpertation. Important steps af- 
fecting transportation were taken: 

Automobiles: National gasoline ration- 
ing was delayed until December 1. WPB 
revealed that lower gasoline allowances 
are in prospect in the Eastern area. 

Trucks: Effective date of the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s mileage ration- 
ing plan was postponed from November 
15 to December 1; deadline for first tire 
inspections was advanced to January 15. 

Trains: ODT said new schedules would 
be set wherever and whenever they would 
make for better use of equipment. Crack 
Eastern trains are the first to be affected. 
Examples: Running time between New 
York and Chicago will be increased one 
hour for the Twentieth Century Limited 
and the Broadway Limited. 


Office machinery. Only those employ- 
ers who can show that two or three shifts 
use the same machinery will be considered 
eligible for new office machines in 1943, 
WPB announced. Manufacture of 26 items, 


including cash registers, check-making ma- 
chines and adding machines, is prohibited 
during 1943. 

Meanwhile, War Production Board 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson issued a sec- 
ond appeal to industry for typewriters 
needed for the armed forces. 


Gas restrictions. Sweeping new con- 
trols over deliveries of natural and manu- 
factured gas were coupled with a warning 
that further limitations will be needed to 
meet an “alarming” situation. WPB ex- 
tended to all States the recent ban on new 
deliveries of natural gas to nonresidential 
users; applied to residential users the re- 
strictions on delivery of new gas-heating 
equipment after Nov. 30, said additional 
steps may be taken in local situations. 


Price ceilings. First large-scale drive to 
crack down on violators of price ceilings 
was publicized by OPA. After checking 
more than 10,000 retail outlets, mostly 
grocery stores, OPA issued warning notices 
to more than 4,000 owners; reserved for 





Army-Navy Needs for Men: 
Effect of New Draft Law 


The armed forces’ man-power poli- 
cies were further clarified: 

1. President Roosevelt estimated 
that all the services will require about 
9,700,000 men by the end of 1943, 
including 7,500,000 in the Army and 
1,500,000 in the Navy; expressed the 
hope that it will be unnecessary to 
have more to win the war. 

2. Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed the 18 and 19-year-old 
draft bill. Actual induction of the 
youths will start in forty to sixty days. 
Deferments are granted to allow stu- 
dents of 18 and 19 in high schools to 
complete a half-finished academic year. 
The President, in signing the bill, said 
he had directed a study to be made by 
a committee of educators to survey 
methods for postwar education for 
youths whose schooling has been in- 
terrupted by the war. Men over 45 
will not be drafted, but they may 
volunteer. Essential farm workers are 
deferred so long as they remain on 
the job. 

3. Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson said that short cuts to Army 
commissions are out from now on. 
Majority of officers will come from 
the Army’s own candidate schools; 
civilians will be commissioned only 
in exceptional cases. 











further action the cases of another 1,000 
retailers found guilty of willful violations, 
including overcharging, selling of inferior 
goods and shortages in packaged goods, 


Treasury borrowing. Treasury De. 
partment announced a new drive to tap 
the pocketbooks of the “little man” for the 
money needed by the Government to run 
the war. Placing emphasis on sales to in- 
dividuals rather than to commercial banks, 
Victory Fund Committees will start a cam. 
paign to promote purchases by corpora- 
tions and individuals of tax savings notes 
and several series of open market securities 
to be announced later. 


Shipbuilding. The 24,000,000 tons of 
new shipping called for by the President in 
1942 and 1943 will be delivered on time, 
declared Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
chairman of the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion. As he spoke, Henry J. Kaiser's yard 
at Richmond, Calif., was bettering all pre- 
vious records for fast ship construction by 
launching the 10,000-ton Liberty ship 
Robert E. Peary only four days and 15 
hours after the first section of the keel had 
been laid. Average time from keel-laying 
to delivery in all U.S. yards building 
Liberty ships was brought down to 66 days 
during October, four days under the record 
made in September. 


Reorganization. A broad indictment of 
the way the war is being run and a pro- 
posal for a new system of production 
control was laid before Congress in bills 
introduced in both houses by Senators 
Kilgore (Dem.), of West Virginia. and 
Pepper (Dem.), of. Florida, and Repre- 
sentative Tolan (Dem.), of California. 
Their bills embody recommendations made 
by a report of the House Committee h- 
vestigating Defense Migration, provide 
for setting up: one supreme control agency, 
an Office of War Mobilization; an Office 
of Manpower Supply, taking over the 
functions of Selective Service and the War 
Manpower Commission. Hearings are et 
pected to start before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


Wages and salaries. State, county # 
municipal governments may adjust wages 
and salaries where necessary to correct il- 
equalities without approval of the Wat 
Labor board or the Commissioner of In 
ternal Revenue. The two agencies ruled 
that a certification of necessity by heads 
of local agencies is all that is required for 
a readjustment of the employes’ wages. 
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A NEW NAME 


IN AVIATION ? 
































OF oun tell you all we’re doing; 


but we can tell you this: 


For years Interstate has been an impor- 
tant producer of aircraft units. From 
our great precision plant in the West 
have come bomb 
shackles, mechanical 
and hydraulic gun 
chargers, hydraulic 
actuators and other 
essential units for America’s fighters of 
the sky. This is generally known. 


For years we have been in the forefront 
of Civilian Pilot Training with the fa- 
mous Interstate Cadet... building a 





reputation the nation over as quality- 
producers of primary training planes. 


This, too, is generally known. 


But what is not known is this: We have 
assembled under the Interstate banner 
one of the great aeronautical engineer- 
ing staffs in America. These top-flight 
engineers ...in col- 
laboration with the 
United States Army 
Air Force and the 
United States Navy 
... have designed military planes of far- 
reaching significance. This in itself is 
a Big Story. ..a story we hope to tell you 


some day. Today it cannot be revealed. 


Meanwhile, Interstate’s large plants... 
working at top speed ...are now produc- 


ing complete military Bar ~~ 


planes of our own 


design for both the 
Army and the Navy. hag 
These Interstate 


planes are destined to play a vital role 





not alone in winning the war but in 
shaping the course of aviation in Amer- 
ica’s Tomorrow. 


INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING 
CorporaTiIon, California and Illinois. 


Massy for the UE. Anony Ac Feice and the US. Navy 










it is very evident that the leaders of our 
armed forces find there is an advantage in 
having units made up of men from widely 
separated parts of the country. These mem- 
bers of heroic Torpedo Squadron 8, whose 
story was told in LIFE, exemplify the kind 
of teamwork that knows no state boundaries. 
The men shown in the above picture include 

















Lt. Commander Waldron, Fort Pierre, South 
Dakota; Lt. Owens, Los Angeles, California; 
Lt. Moore, Petersburg, Virginia; Ensign 
Teats, Sheridan, Oregon; Ensign Evans, In- 
diana polis, Indiana; Ensign Abercrombie, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Ensign Ellison, upper 
New York State: and Ensign Gay of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Are Maine potatoes better than Idaho's? 
Are Southern girls prettier than Northern girls? 
Is pie better for breakfast than grapefruit? 


Should Americans put aside all such disputes 
for the duration? Definitely . . . NO! 


For the competitive spirit that inspires 
such arguments is the very spirit of Amer- 
ica . . . the love of keen competition and 
the desire to out-do each other that is in- 
herent in the American character. 


Men who join the armed forces quickly 
find themselves shoulder to shoulder with 
men of different accents and opinions. And 
sectional pride and sectional disputes be- 
come a lively part of camp recreation with 
Yank and Texan, Hoosier and Cracker each 
loudly asserting the supremacy of his own 
part of the country and the pathetic short- 
comings of every other section. 


But through such experience, through a 
certain amount of wholesome disagreement, 
each really gets to know the others, and the 
result is teamwork in which men of many 
different types merge their varying qualities 
into doing the one big job. 


One of LIFE’s functions is introducing 
the Vermonter and the Californian to each 
other .. . showing Texans how folks live up 
in Michigan, and helping the city man to 
understand the farmer, and the laboring man 
to understand the white-collar desk sitter. 


Of course, LIFE cannot do as the army 
does and let the Los Angeles shopkeeper 
meet the Vermont farmer in person, but 
LIFE can, and does, through its graphic 
picture-story technique, show the Cali- 
fornian that the Vermonter is not a hide- 
bound, unprogressive provincial, but a very 
human citizen, supplying other states with 
soldiers and food and clothing .. . even 
though he may like pie and doughnuts with 
his morning ham and eggs. 










































At the same time, LIFE shows the Ver- 
monter that the Californian is not a bluster- 
ing, boastful fellow surrounded only by 
amazingly beautiful scenery and fabulously 
beautiful movie stars, but is a hard-working 
American with the same admirable traits 
the Vermonter somehow thought were pe- 
culiar to “Down East Yankees.” 


To the farmer, East, North, South, and 
West, LIFE brings an understanding and 
respect for the white-collar worker in Wash- 
ington, D. C., shows him how the city 
fellow works long hours in crowded offices 
and sleeps wherever he can find six feet of 


:noccupied space. 


And when LIFE takes the city man back 
to the soil, shows him the North Dakota 
farmer and his family, daughters included, 
harrowing far into the night by the light of 
burning headlights, the city dweller must 
gain a deeper respect for agriculture and a 
better understanding of its wartime prob- 
lems and importance. 


Thus LIFE serves as a force for creating 
better understanding between widely sepa- 
rated, variously occupied people. As Amer- 
icans are sacrificing their lives, millions are 
coming to understand that Americans can 
keep their individual idiosyncrasies, their 
sectional prides, their varying opinions about 
potatoes and politics, and still present a 
united Psychological Front in the common 
war for freedom. 





More than 4 million copies sold 
each week! Read by more than 23 
million people! Bought by more 
people, read by more people than 
any other weekly magazine in the 
history of the publishing business! 





The millions of LIFE readers who live in 
big cities find sympathetic realization of the 
importance of “hick towns” to our war- 
effort as LIFE takes them to places like 
Neosho, Missouri (pop. 5000). The ardent, 
all-out-for-war attitude of Neosho citizens 
is explained by 70-year old Glenn Wolfender, 
local newspaper editor, who says: “It’s a 
moral conviction, and when you got that 
you ain't got anything stronger in this 
world. Maybe it’s something you city people 
could use. No offense, you understand.” 
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To help people understand and respect 
all sections of their fighting nation, LIFE 
presents the many different groups of Amer- 
icans—takes readers, for example, to D’Lo, 
Mississippi, a town whose streets are emp- 
tied of all but very old and very young 
men, since 61 of D’Lo’s 400 population have 
enlisted. If the rest of the country had done 
as well, we should have 20,000,000 men 
in uniform right now. In such stories as 
“The Fighting South,” LIFE, with no flag 
waving, portrays each section as it is today. 
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HOW PAY CAN BE RAISED UNDER NEW RULES 


(Nearly everybody who pays or receives 
wages is in the tight grip of new Govern- 
ment controls. If you are :n employer, you 
can’t raise the wages of your workers, ex- 
cept in certain unless the War 
Labor Board says so. If you are an em- 
ploye, you need Government ap- 
proval before you can get a raise. There 


cases, 
may 


have been changes in policy and procedure. 
And those in control say the policy will 
be “pretty damn tough” when it comes to 
getting raises through the Board; that in- 
creases will be approved sparingly. Many 
employers and workers are asking how 
wages can be raised under the new policy.) 


This leads to this question: Have all 

wages been frozen at Sept. 15 levels? 
By no means. The War Labor Board has 
left the way open for certain raises to be 
given either with or without the specific 
approval of the Board. But Chairman Wil- 
liam H. Davis makes it clear that raises 
above the September 15 level are going to 
be the exception rather than the rule. 


When can wages of individuals be raised 
without specific approval by WLB? 
The conditions are the same as for salaried 
workers. Such must come under 
wage or salary agreements or rate sched- 
ules. Even then, they must be based on 
' promotion, merit, length of service, greater 
output or advancement after training. You 
can find these conditions outlined in Gen- 
|} eral Order No. 5 of the War Labor Board 
| under the stabilization 
And an employer can’t use such raises for 
boosting the cost of his products. 


raises 


economic order. 


What other sort of wage increases would 
the Board be likely to approve? 


An increase to make up for past rises in 
the cost of living, or what is called “mal- 
adjustment.” But the Board would not 
approve further raises if the pay of the 
workers already had been increased 15 
per cent since Jan. 1, 1941. And the pay 
of the majority of industrial workers has 
been. This policy covers only groups of 
employes in a bargaining unit in a plant, 
company or industry. WLB has control 
over wages and salaries under $5,000 a year 
of persons not doing executive, adminis- 
trative or professional work, as defined in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


In what other cases should the Board 
be asked to approve wage raises? 
In cases designed to remove injustices re- 
sulting from unusual and unreasonable dif- 
ferences in wage rates of groups of work- 
| ers. But this does not mean that the WLB 
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will approve raises to match the established 
pay offered by competing employers or 
offered by employers in other parts of the 
country. Raises also could be sought to 
eliminate a “substandard of living,” but 
the Board has shied away from a definition 
of what this means. Few cases have been 
considered based upon this factor of “sub- 
standard” wages alone. 


Would the Board approve raises to keep 
workers in plants doing war work? 


The Board’s policy is not to allow an em- 
ployer to raise wages and salaries either to 
keep his own workers or to attract others 
to his plant. The Board has not tried to 
control the movement of labor or to hold 





—Harris & Ewing 
WLB CHAIRMAN DAVIS 
... exception rather than the rule 


workers on their jobs by permitted raises. 
The WLB has avoided the field of the War 
Manpower Commission in exercising its 
power to approve raises that would aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war. 


Suppose an employer reaches an agree- 

ment with his workers’ unionfor araise? 
This would have to be approved by the 
WLB. If there is a dispute over wages, the 
vase would go through the regular con- 
ciliation channels of the Board. 


How do you go about getting approval 
of wage increases? 


First, go to your local Wage-Hour Division 
office, which will represent the War Labor 
Board, and find out if approval is needed 
and if a regional office can act on your 


application. If approval is needed, you will 
be given five copies of a fcrm to fill in 
(WLB Form No. 10). This covers the 
complete history of your case, number of 
workers involved, the nature of your busi- 
ness, reasons for the proposed adjustment 
of wages, hours worked, wages paid and 
other details. You also must state if you 
plan to make the proposed raise the basis 
for seeking a higher price ceiling for any 
commodity or service. The form is sent to 
the nearest WLB regional director. In 
certain cases these directors can approve 
the increase, subject to review by the WLB. 
Other cases go before the board in Wash- 
ington. 


Where are these regional offices? 


They are in Boston, Mass., New York, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., 
Kansas City, Mo., Cleveland, Ohio, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., and 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Can the ruling of the regional director 
be appealed? 


Yes, the employers can appeal within 10 
days to a regional tripartite panel. The 
ruling of this panel can be taken to the 
full War Labor Board if the panel splits 
and <he dissenting member recommends 
review by the Board. 


Can wages be reduced under the regu- 
lations? 


They can be to correct gross inequities and 
to aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war. But such cuts must not reduce wages 
or salaries (under $5,000 a year) for any 
particular work below the highest rate pa‘d 
for this work between January 1 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, unless the War Labor 
Board approves. 


Can an employer raise wages to lure 
away the workers of his competitors? 


An employer cannot hire a worker at more 
than the employer’s established rate for the 
job. If he has no such established rate for 
the job, he can pay no more than the pre- 
vailing rate in his area, unless he gets the 


approval of the WLB. 


How about an employer not doing war 
work? Is he also affected? 


There is no distinction between war work- 
ers and nonwar workers. The rules are the 
same for all. But the War Labor Board 
indicates that it will discourage nonwar 
employers, not producing essential civilian 
goods, who want to raise wages to hold 
their workers. 
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RCA Laboratories Scientists and the new RCA Electron Scanning Microscope. Dr. James Hillier (foreground), Dr. V. K. Zworykin and Richard L. Snyder. 


FROM THREE WONDERS...A FOURTH! 





Like a vast, flowing river, the progress of inven- _ Still in the development stage in the RCA Lab- 
tive science is fed by many tributary streams __ oratories, this new microscope permits study and 
... Streams of earlier research, discovery and analysis of surfaces of opaque objects —even 
invention. metals. ‘‘Scanning”’ the surface with a beam of 


Three such distinct streams converge in the new electrons, it prints a greatly enlarged picture. 


RCA Electron Scanning Microscope... and flow 
towards the horizons of the future. For this new 
instrument embodies the principles of television, 
facsimile, and the electron microscope. 


A sheet of metal, smooth as glass to the unaided 
eye, looks like an airplane view of the Grand 
Canyon. Every detail of its surface is shown 
sharp and clear. ..The Electron Scanning Micro- 
scope is but one of the many research projects in 
RCA Laboratories which link the present with 
the future of Electronics. 


Surface of 
etched nickel, 
as seen by the 
new RCA Elec- 
tron Scanning 

Microscope. 
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NORTH AFRICA: SPRINGBOARD 
FOR FINAL DEFEAT OF AXIS 


Mediterranean as Invasion Base for U. S.-British Push on Continent 


French, Italian fleets 
big unknown factors 
in success of move 


The new American Army, Air Forces 
and Navy are in for a winter of heavy 
action in the Mediterranean. This action is 
designed to defeat Italy by spring. It aims 
to lay the groundwork for the defeat of 
Hitler before the end of 1943. 

In a week of swift operation, American 
armed forces cleared opposition from 1,300 
miles of North African shore. With the 
help of the British fleet, they have carried 
through by far the greatest sea-borne in- 
vasion in all history. Their losses are in- 
significant compared with their gains. 

Now the Americans from the west and 
the British armies from the east are closing 
the jaws of a gigantic trap on all the Nazi 
military forces that remain in Africa. Such 
control of the south shore of the Mediter- 
ranean is the Allies’ goal. All remaining 
German bases are between those jaws. Vast 
Nazi stores and the remnants of big 


German armies are caught in the vise. 

Manning the trap now laid are superior 
Allied armies sweeping nearer by land, 
superior Allied air forces ranging the skies 
and heavy Allied naval forces closing in by 
sea. These overwhelming forces are push- 
ing Hitler and Mussolini up against a 
fateful choice. The dictators can try to 
rescue as much as possible of men and sup- 
plies in a Nazi Dunkerque. Or they can 
take the risks of ordering a stand and of 
sending reinforcements into the trap that 
now is set. 

Either way, the Americans and _ the 
British are closing for their final struggle 
to consummate one of the great military 
triumphs of history. They are out to com- 
plete the unprecedented conquest of a 
continent. 

Twenty days have seen the two great 
Allied operations launched far toward that 
conquest. 

In one operation, Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel’s powerful Nazi army was 
smashed. That army had been built up 
against the day when Hitler would crash 


through the Russian defenses into the 
Caucasus and the Middle East. Marshal 
Rommel’s elaborate defenses in depth were 
intended to hold at all costs until that day 
arrived. But the day did not come. Rom- 
mel’s power is broken. All his stores are 
captured. The shreds of his army are 
streaming across Libya, blasted by Allied 
airmen as they go. 

In the other, 350 Allied warships con- 
voved 500 transports in an expedition to 
North Africa. The armadas of past history 
are insignificant compared with this expe- 
dition. Hitler’s invasion of Norway in 1940 
was a sideshow by comparison. American 
forces totaling 150,000 are reported un- 
officially to have landed in Algeria alone. 
Another big force landed in Morocco. The 
convoys came from America and Britain. 
The big American air forces that had been 
so strangely inactive turned up to reveal 
what they had been waiting for. All land 
and air forces are armed to the hilt with 
the latest, most effective fighting equipment. 

American and British forces from the 
west and British forces from the east are 





IN ONE SWEEPING SUCCESS AMERICAN TROOPS REVERSED THE COURSE OF THE WAR 
... West meets East 
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pushing toward each other with intent to 
kill or capture every German and Italian 
soldier who is caught between them. In the 
maw of the closing jaws are these rich 
military prizes: 

Tunisia, sticking out toward Sicily and 
Italy at the narrows of the Mediterranean, 
is a military prize of greatest value. Its 
naval base at Bizerte, its fine port of Tunis, 
and its important airfields are the keys to 
control of the Central Mediterranean. 
Tunisia is the springboard for air attacks, 
already beginning, on Sicily, Sardinia, Cor- 
sica and all the other islands that com- 
mand Italy. Tunisia and these islands are 
the steppingstones to invasion of Italy 
itself. 

Tripoli is Hitler’s big African base. It is 
the capital and center of all that is left of 
Italy’s once vast African empire. Hitler 
was faced with two choices: to stand and 
fight, or use the shores and bays of Tunisia 
and Tripolitania as embarkation points for 
a German Dunkerque. 

It is 2,000 miles from Gibraltar to Alex- 
andria. The jaws of the Allied trap were 
about two-thirds closed at the week end. 
At least 700 miles of sand and rock still 
separated the vanguards of the American 
forces coming on from the west and of the 
British pushing in from the east. 

While the great fight is rushing to a 
climax in that part of Africa, still another 
vital operation now is facing the Americans 
and British. That is the sea fight for the 
Mediterranean. 

If Hitler is going to keep the Mediter- 
ranean from becoming an Allied lake, he 
must have striking power by sea. His own 
forces are mainly submarines. The two 
sources from which he sought that power 
were the chief Allied 
heads. Those sources are: 

French fleet. This is the object of a tug- 
of-war between Hitler and the Allies. Here 
is the force which has been based at ‘Tou- 


worries of naval 


lon: three battleships, four heavy cruisers, 
three light cruisers, 25 destroyers, an air- 
‘raft tender, and 27 sloops and submarines. 

ltalian fleet. This has been badly bat- 
tered. But here is what remains after three 
years of sea fighting: seven battleships, 
nine cruisers, 17 destroyers and 42 sub- 
marines. 

All of Hitler’s chances for making a 
fight of it at sea depend upon getting and 
keeping control of both these naval forces. 
Only if the French fleet is added to the 
poorly manned and inefficient Italian force 
can there be formidable opposition to the 
Allied fleet units now ranging the Medi- 
terranean. Inevitably, large sea battles are 
in the offing. 

Once Africa is cleared and the Medi- 
terranean is opened, Hitler’s troubles will 
begin in earnest. And. at the same time, 
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the Allies’ chances to make new gains will 
bloom as never before. 

An example is Hitler’s predicament in 
Italy. The Italians are deeply despondent. 
They hate their German masters. They are 
tired of war. Yet now Italy is being ex- 
posed to a new danger. That is the men- 
ace of air attack. Already her Northern 
cities have been hit hard by bombers 
from England. Now Rome, Naples, Ta- 
ranto and every other city and base will 
be within ready bombing range of Tunis. 

The Italians are panicky. What to do to 
prevent an Italian collapse, or even a sud- 
den switch to the Allies, is one problem 
facing Hitler. Complete German military 
occupation might be an answer. But that 
would mean moving men and _ supplies 
into Northern Italy over mountain routes 
and passes that are inadequate even for 
present traffic. So Italy is left open to air 
attack, to slaughter, to intrigue and prob- 
ably to land invasion. 

Another danger to Hitler is Greece and 
Crete. They are now just a jump across 
the Mediterranean for air attack. Already 
their ports and airdromes are feeling the 
blast of bombs. Greece is an old and tried 


route for land invasion. Yet it is as remote 
as is Italy for Hitler to reach with men 
and supplies. And in Yugoslavia, the un- 
beaten Chetnik army of Gen. Draja Mi- 
hailovitch is ready to join up with an 
Allied invasion force. 

Or consider Hitler’s urgent need for oil. 
His refineries and synthetic plants in Ger- 
many are favorite bombing targets. He 
has been relying heavily on Rumania. 
Lately the Rumanian fields have been 
raided by planes from Egypt. From now 
on, they will be even more vulnerable to 
air attack. Hitler had counted on capture 
of Russian oil. But the most effective 
transport of that oil, even if taken, would 
require use of the Mediterranean. That's 
gone. So there is not a chance of getting 
oil in the quantities he needs. 

Then there is the matter of other mate- 
rials. Until now the big leak in the Brit- 
ish blockade has been through Africa. 
French ships plied back and forth. Nine- 
tenths of their cargoes of grain, fruits, 
vegetables and other things were smug- 
gled into Germany. Now this outlet is 
closed. American troops will be buying 
the surpluses. 
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Or look at Hitler’s big dream of con- 
quest. He had sought to break out of 
Europe and join forces with Japan some- 
where along the route to India. Now that 
chance is blasted to bits in Egypt and in 
Russia. Hitler is caught in Europe. In- 
stead of breaking free, he is bottled up 
tighter than ever before. 

Then, too, Hitler’s transport problem 
is becoming a special worry. Once, he 
looked on transport as his strength. He 
always talked of his “interior lines”. 

Those lines run east and west. They are 
bombed and sabotaged from France to the 
Caucasus. The biggest bottleneck in Ger- 
many is railroad equipment. The problem 
of supplying Italy by rail with even the 
necessities of military operation is un- 
solved to this day. Italy has lived on sea 
transport. Without that transport Italy is 
helpless. 

And now Hitler suddenly is faced with 
the need to shift large defense forces to 
guard the “soft belly” of Southern Europe. 
More troops are moving to Southern 
France, to Italy, to Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia. This piles up the burden on Hitler’s 
weakened interior lines. They now have 
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become for him a source of weakness. 

The opposite side of the picture is what 
the winning of the Mediterranean does 
for America and Britain. Hitler’s great 
losses are our great gains. An air umbrella 
from the North Coast of Africa will keep 
the Mediterranean open. This means that 
shipping from England or the United 
States can move straight through the 
Mediterranean to Egypt, to the Persian 
Gulf, or India instead of going all the 
way around Africa. 

Seven thousand miles will be cut off 
the 12,000-mile route from the United 
States to Egypt. The 11,500-mile trip 
from this country to India will be reduced 
to 8,000 miles. One ship going to Egypt 
will do the work that two or three ships 
do now. Three to five weeks will be cut off 
voyages to Egypt or India. The sinews of 
war will be moved faster to many fronts. 

Warships that have been tied up guard- 
ing the long convoys will be released for 
fighting. The burial ground for torpedoed 
ships off the hump of Africa will be 
avoided. Of course, the submarines will 
concentrate against the new supply lines 
to Northwest Africa. But the naval pro- 


tection of these ships can concentrate, too. 

Then the Allies are given powerful new 
leverage to keep Spain and Turkey neu- 
tral. Both are within easy range of the 
strengthened Allied sea and air bases. Tur- 
key is under pressure and fearful of a 
new Nazi attempt to break through to 
oil. But Hitler cannot take that offensive 
without the risks of a new fight with a 
new enemy. And whereas once the route 
through Spain looked easy if Hitler wished 
to take it, now, with the Allies entrenched 
on the Mediterranean, that way also is 
full of peril. The two ends of Europe are 
not open to Hitler now. 

The turn in the war. The Mediterranean 
moves mark the beginning of an entirely 
new phase in the war. From now on the 
Allies will be on the offensive. 

The Mediterranean attack is the first 
move in a succession of offensives. It is 
part of a pattern of attack which is to be 
world-wide in scope. 

The bases are laid for establishing one 
or more new fronts against Hitler’s south- 
ern flank, which is his most vulnerable 
one for the present. Hitler’s northern 
flank also is open to attack in the further 
fighting and new ambitious moves that are 
to come. A blow on the northern flank 
might be aimed at Finland, or at Norway. 

As in the case of the Mediterranean, 
one aim of such an attack to the north 
would be to protect a vital supply line. 
The northern artery for American ship- 
ments of war supplies to Russia has taken 
heavy punishment and needs protection. 

Such blows on the flanks are vital in 
accomplishing dispersal of Hitler’s forces. 
They take pressure off Russia. They force 
a weakening of the heavy defensive forces 
massed on the Western Coast of France. 

Two main offensives are officially prom- 
ised for 1943 as main parts of the cam- 
paign to win the war. One is the western 
front attack on Germany’s center across 
the English Channel. This is specifically 
pledged by Winston Churchill. It is to 
employ portions of the American forces in 
England and Ireland that have not been 
sent to Africa. Officials forecast that the 
forerunner of this will be an Anglo-Ameri- 
can bombing offensive against Germany 
such as never has been seen before. 

The other 1943 offensive promised is an 
attempt to retake Burma, open the Burma 
Road, and get American supplies rolling 
again into China. That is the forerunner of 
a big-scale Chinese land offensive against 
the Japanese armies of occupation. 

All talk of a stalemate, or of a negoti- 
ated peace is ended by events of the last 


20 days. The chance for that passes as the 
military might of America gets into the 
fight. The Allies now are headed for vic- 
tory. 
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Younger generals show 
worth in keeping pace 
with fast-hitting tactics 








































Six young generals are giving America’s 
new and untried Army its first big-scale 
test under actual combat conditions. Their 
invasion of Africa was a postgraduate 
training course for the far tougher work 
ahead, another grim step in the prepara- 
tion for the assault upon the steel-bound 
‘shores of Europe. It provided a test for 
generalship, tactics and equipment as well 
as for men. 

In Africa, Lieut. Gen. Dwight David 
Eisenhower has a big army, well equipped. 
He picked his area commanders carefully, 
with an eye to choosing men who were 
best schooled in the new, streamlined, fast- 
hitting tactics. They put into operation 
all of the theories of modern warfare that 
American generals and soldiers alike have 
been studying so assiduously in the two 
years they have been carefully building a 
new army. 

For this combat team, French Africa 
was not the big game toward which they 
were pointing their training activities. It 
only signified that the friendly scrimmages 
lwith the scrub team were over. French 
#Africa was an early-season warm-up for 
ithe tough, midseason battles to come, a 
bchance to try out tactics that have been 
studied on blackboards and experimented 
bwith among friends, but not tried , in 
Hhostile action. For the American troops 
hit was a practical trial of training and 
f methods, such as the Germans had previ- 
Fously obtained in their easy conquests of 
Poland and Norway. 

General Eisenhower and his assistants 
took the theories off the proving grounds 
sand put them into action. They bound 
and, sea and air forces into a unified opera- 
tion and in 77 hours took over French 
Morocco and Algeria, an area larger than 
France itself. 

The operation was by far the largest in 
which Americans have participated since 
this country entered the war. In men and 
equipment, the force far exceeded anything 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was able to 
throw against the Japanese in the Philip- 
pines. It was many times larger than the 
fforces now engaged in the South Pacific. 
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‘Blitzkrieg,’ ‘American Style: 
New Army Proves Its Theories 


Invasion of French Africa as Practical Test for Co-ordinated Attack 


America’s generals hit French Africa 
with much of the same equipment—and in 
about the same way—that they later will 
use in striking at Europe. They used: Bat- 
tleships and dive bombers to soften up the 
weak spots; an umbrella of planes to shield 
the operation from the air; smoke screens 
to cut down visibility; special landing 
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barges to pour and equipment 
ashore; Rangers well trained in landing 
operations; demolition engineers to hit the 
tough spots; new types of artillery to bat- 
ter down any especially stubborn forti- 
fications; parachute troops to hit vital 
points and hold them until ground troops 
arrived; tanks; armored trucks. It was an 
American-made blitz, with each combat 
team bound to the other by tight plan- 
ning into an operational unit that brought 
the right weapon to the right place at the 
right time. 

The leaders General Eisenhower chose 
were thoroughly seasoned men with vision 
and dash, all schooled in the use of new 
weapons. Their average age was just a 
shade under his own—52. All were men 
with imagination, their courage well test- 
ed. Save for Brig. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little, all were West Pointers. 

Three of them were wounded in the 


troops 






World War. All save Generals Eisenhower 
and Doolittle saw overseas service then. 
Lieut. Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, a tall, 
stiff disciplinarian, served then with the 
infantry until wounded, finished the war 
with the Service of Supply. Maj. Gen. 
Charles W. Ryder, a classmate of General 
Eisenhower’s at West Point, was in the 
hottest sort of infantry action, got both 
a wound and a medal. Maj. Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., working with tanks then, 
came out both wounded and bemedaled. 
Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall was an 
infantry strategist and tactician who spent 
much of the first World War in France 
teaching men how to fight. 

Generals Eisenhower and Doolittle were 
assigned in this country to the job of 
teaching other men to fight and fly. They 
wrote their Army records in peacetime, 
General Doolittle with dashing exploits in 
the air, General Eisenhower by a studious 
mastery of new fighting ways. In this war, 
General Doolittle already had led the spec- 
tacular air raid upon Tokyo. 

These were the men. The posts that 
General Eisenhower gave them were: His 
deputy, General Clark; West Coast of 
Africa, General Patton; the Oran sector, 
General Fredendall; Algiers, General Ry- 
der; Air Forces, General Doolittle. 

But neither these men nor their rigor- 
ously trained troops could do anything as 
long as an ocean stood between them and 
the African coast. They had to have a 
navy. 

A double play of teamwork was per- 
formed here. The ships were supplied by 
both the American and the British navies. 
The over-all naval operation was com- 
manded by Admiral Sir Andrew Browne 
Cunningham, former head of the British 
Admiralty delegation in Washington and 
a member of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. The Admiral led the British Medi- 
terranean fleet at Matapan and in raids 
upon Taranto, Genoa and Bengazi in 
1940. He began going to sea at 17 and has 
kept it up for the last 41 years. He has a 
reputation of not asking his men to do 
anything he will not do himself. Once, in 
a shortage of men, he was found below 
decks helping to coal a ship. 

Working with Admiral Cunningham, 
taking orders from him, was the American 
Rear Admiral Henry K. Hewitt, who spent 
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MARK WAYNE CLARK 


the World War on submarine patrol with 
a destroyer. He is a tactician and ordnance 
expert, commanded the cruiser Indian- 
apolis when it took President Roosevelt 
to South America in 1936. 

The interplay of co-operation among 
the American Army, Navy and Air Forces, 
the British Navy, the Royal Air Force, and 
other British units yet to come, has shown 
how well the Army has learned the lessons 
of the past. 

In the course of the planning, General 
Clark had covered the field in person and 
the specific objectives had been marked 
out. The navies, in spite of rough weather, 
worked out a time schedule that delivered 
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JAMES H. DOOLITTLE 


troop convoys to half a dozen spots simul- 
taneously. They lost only one ship to the 
nest of submarines and the troops on that 
ship proceeded to destination in landing 
boats. The navies’ gunfire softened up 
shore batteries and covered landing par- 
ties. Their guns and dive bombers fought 
off attacking ships and smacked tough 
spots along the shore. 

The Air Forces picked up troops in 
England, flew them for eight hours and de- 
livered them by parachute at the right 
moment for attack in Africa. Parachute 
troops took over tough spots and ground 
and tank troops moved in. Planes settled 
down upon the fields and began operating 
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from them right afterward. In one case, 
the co-operation was so keen that planes 
strafed an airfield and helped the ground 
fighters to take over. 

The generals got their sight of action, 
too. General Clark made an undercover 
tfip to plan the offensive. General Doolittle 
took over the controls of the bomber in 
which he was riding when the co-pilot was 
shot. The others were close in as the action 
moved forward. 

When it was over, General Eisenhower 
said: “The Air, Navy and Ground Forces 
co-operated beautifully.” The Army seemed 
to have profited from many a lesson the 
war has written in the last three years. 
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Patriot ‘Fifth Columns’ 
Turned Against Hitler 


Co-operation by the French Brings First Fruit 
Of U. S.-British Policy of Cultivating Good Will 


Italy and the conquered 
nations seen ready to 
throw off the Nazi yoke 


A Fifth Column of vast proportions is 
being built by our side in this war. As now 
Fifth Column will 
dwarf in size and importance any that 
ever paved the way for Hitler’s invasions. 
The Allies’ Fifth Column may turn out to 
be a decisive factor in winning the war. 

The first proof of the effectiveness of 
the United Nations’ Fifth Column came 
in Africa. A firsthand pre-invasion survey 
in an amazing trip through Africa by Lieut. 
Gen. Mark W. Clark and seven other 
American laid the basis for the 
American moves. General Clark made cer- 
tain of the friendliness of the people, ar- 
ranged the details of their co-operation in 
the American occupation, did it all without 
detection by any Nazi agents and won pro- 
motion to his present rank as a reward 
for his brilliant action. 

When the blow © struck, 
French leaders and some troop units 
quickly switched to the American side. A 
popular French general, Henri Giraud, was 


shaping up, the new 


officers 


important 





Fifth Columnists out of 
France by plane and submarine to rally 
the French forces to the Allies. President 
Roosevelt was able to direct a personal 
appeal to the French and the 
French people giving assurances of future 
protection in return for their support. In 


smuggled by 


soldiers 


the end, American soldiers were received 
with enthusiasm in Oran and in other 
French North African cities. And efforts 
are being made to bring all French Africa 
back into the war actively on the Allied side. 

All this was just a sample. A vast under- 
ground movement is being built in Europe. 
Radio is carrying the story of American 
might all through Europe and Africa and 
Asia. Leaders of revolt in individual coun- 
tries are being aided in many ways. One of 
the big tasks of the United Nations gov- 
ernments in London is to work directly 
with heads of the underground movements. 

Even before the real blows begin to fall, 
the Nazi leadership shows signs of panic. 
The specter of a Fifth Column of 100,000,- 
000 individuals, perhaps more, is the cause 
of fricht among Hitler’s right-hand men. 

Hitler built his Fifth Column from a col- 
lection of traitors in France, Holland, Nor- 
way and other nations. He recruited them 
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WHICH OF THESE FRENCHMEN IS AN ALLIED FIFTH COLUMNIST? 
... Hitler fears what he doesn’t know 
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with promises of power over conquered 
peoples and of loot in beaten nations. 

The United Nations are building their 
Fifth Column upon the promise of freedom 
for the conquered nations. The basis is a 
patriotic appeal, backed by a promise of 
independence. The strength of that appeal 
grows in direct proportion to the growth in 
the power and the victories of our side. In 
the Allied North 
Africa can set in motion a train of Fifth 
Column developments that may become 
irresistible. The Allied appeal is not to a 
few Quislings, but to whole nations. Here 
are examples of the results: 


view, the victory in 


Italy is described as more ripe for revolt 
than most conquered countries. Italians are 
bitter over losses of African colonies. They 
resent Nazi overlordship. They resent, too, 
the fact that Marshal Rommel’s divisions 
fled from Egypt, leaving the Italians to 
surrender or die of thirst in the desert. 
The United States is encouraging the 
Italian Fifth Column. Unnaturalized Ger- 
mans, but not Italians, are classed as 
enemy aliens in the United States. 

In France, 2,000,000 persons, including 
an army of 50,000, are active in the under- 
ground. Hunger, conscription of French 
labor, failure to release French prisoners 
are fanning public hatred of the Nazis. 
The French people will be called by 
General Charles de Gaulle to revolt when- 
ever an Allied front is opened in Europe 

In occupied Russia, tens of thousands 
of guerrillas behind the German lines are 
constantly sniping. In Poland, sabotage is 
centered on Nazi supply lines to Russia. 
Bridges, culverts, locomotives, trucks are 
targets. In Yugoslavia, General Draja 
Mihailovitch and his unbeaten Chetnik 
army are ready to make common cause 
with an Allied force against the back door 
of Germany. 

And Norway is seething with resent- 
ment against Nazi treatment of its people. 
In Czechoslovakia, the assassination of 
Nazi officials is described as “continuous.” 
In Belgium, the number of underground 
newspapers has doubled. In Holland, the 
underground is meshed closely with the 
French and Belgian movements. 

In the whole conquered area, Hitler's 
transportation lines are special targets. 
Bombings, shootings, wrecks, fires, assassi- 
nations and executions are increasing. The 
agents of the new Fifth Column go and 
come. Hitler’s Gestapo cannot stop them. 

And all this is before the hour of up- 
rising has struck. The new fronts promised 
in Europe against Hitler still are to be 
opened. An Allied official declares that 
one victory in opening one such front will 
set all Europe aflame with a Fifth Column 
rebellion against the Nazis. That is just 
what Hitler scems to fear. 
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A CITY WITHIN A BUILDING 


Army‘s New Home for 40,000 Workers a Bewildering Maze to Visitors 


Praise for increased 
efficiency offset by 
some inconveniences 


The War Department is evacuating 
Washington and entering Virginia at the 
same time that U.S. Army forces are oc- 
cupying North Africa. These twin moves 
are both connected with war, but they are 
being greeted differently within the capital. 

The Washington evacuation is accom- 
panied by as much headshaking as the 
African occupation is accompanied by 
cheers. Capital residents are beginning to 
40.000 workers ever 
should be housed under one roof and to 
question the wisdom of placing Army head- 
quarters four miles from the center of the 
city. And the nation may begin to ask 
why any department needs a permanent 
office building that alone will accommodate 
almost a third of the entire peacetime force 
of Government workers in Washington. 

These queries are prompted by the new 
Pentagon Building, a four-storied, five- 
sided structure occupying 42 acres of 
ground. This building, located across the 
Potomac River, is more than a mile around 
and houses a whole community. It has its 
own park; a cafeteria that can seat from 
6,000 to 8,000 at one time; numerous “bev- 
erage bars” perpetually busy; a telephone 
exchange big enough for a city of 125,000, 
and its own bank to handle the payday 
rush to cash checks. In addition there is a 
travel bureau to issue railroad tickets, and 
a bus and taxicab terminal is being built 
in the basement. 


wonder whether 


Floor plans of the building are a model 
of simplicity on blueprints. But newcomers 
are confused by the maze of corridors that 
run around the five sides, cross-cut at 
intervals by shorter halls leading from 
the front to the back of the structure. 
Visitors frequently must stop to ask diree- 
tions, and employes often cannot give 
them—they know only the way in and out 
of their own offices. 

The Pentagon also adds to the capital’s 
war traffic problems. In the midst of an 
acute bus and taxicab shortage, the War 
Department complicates matters by mov- 
ing off into Virginia. Stenographers some- 
times have been forced to hitch-hike to 
work, and businessmen, in dealing with 
he War Department, are forced to take 
longer trips. Now the Navy is planning 
to locate its headquarters in the new build- 
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PHONES OF WAR: The Pentagon Building's phone exchange is large enough to serve a city the 
size of Erie, Pa., Chattanooga, Tenn., Canton, Ohio, Wichita, Kan., or Trenton, N. J. It requires 
nearly 300 operators and supervisors; has more than 86,000 miles of trunk wires inside; has 
370 incoming central trunk lines, 200 outgoing central trunk lines and 200 long distance loops. 
The 12 submarine cables which carry connections under river to Washington weigh more than 
250 tons. Photo shows only a small section of the switchboard. 
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a building, which, incidentally, 
is going to cost twice as much as Congress 
expected. 

The structure, however, is a testament 


ing, too 


to the persistence of Army generals. No 
sooner was the building proposed than 
controversy began. The President objected 
to the original site, which would have 
spoiled the city’s view of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, and suggested that 20,- 
000 workers under one roof was enough. 
Congress wanted to be sure that no more 
than $35,000,000—the original amount re- 
quested—would be spent on the project. 

In deference to the President’s wishes, 
the site was moved a mile south and con- 
struction began. Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell advised the Senate that the 
changed site would entail higher costs, 
but Washingtonians thought the building 
would be smaller than originally planned 

Instead, according to Representative 
Engel (Rep.), of Michigan, the cost of 
the building jumped from an estimated 
$35,000,000 to $49,194,000, and only the 
amount of floor space available for office 
workers decreased. The gross size of the 
building actually expanded, and 40,000 
workers still will crowd into it 

Nor was this all. The Michigan Repre- 
sentative has reported that parking lots 
and access roads added another $8,641,- 





$16; that landscaping will cost $2,372,041, 
and that the development of a_ public 
highway plan to serve the building will 
add an additional $9,534,000 to the cost. 
Altogether, according to these estimates, 
the War Department is causing more than 
$70,000,000 to be spent for its new head- 
quarters. 

However, no additional funds were 
sought from Congress. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, in fact, was not notified of 
the additional expense until the Army be- 
gan to occupy the new quarters. The 
needed millions were collected from un- 
expended War Department construction 
funds, from the President’s contingent 
fund for emergencies and from defense 
highway funds. 

General Somervell defends the new struc- 
ture by pointing out that Pearl Harbor 
suddenly changed the War Department’s 
requirements for office space and speed, 
and that these changes could be met more 
quickly by the Pentagon Building. He in- 
sists that, as a result of the new head- 
quarters, the Army’s efficiency has been 
“tremendously increased.” 

Furthermore, there is little doubt of the 
Army’s war need for such a vast amount 
of office space. Even the mammoth Penta- 
gon Building will not now house all the 
War Department’s workers 
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New Trends in Congress: 
Meaning of G.O.P. Gains 


Greater Voice for Legislators Expected to Follow Edict of Voters 


Agreement seen between 
Republicans and Southern 
Democrats on many issues 


Congress will play a bigeer hand in the 
prosecution of the war in the future. The 
bureaucrats and reformers will have a 
rougher road from here on in. The farmer 
and businessman will have more to say 
about the formulation of domestic policies. 
Those are a few of the edicts which the new 
78th Congress feels it has been given by 
the voters as it moves forward to take over 
from the dying 77th in January. 

The new spirit, born in the November 
polling booths, already is visible on Capitol 
Hill. Many a man there feels that the 
voters strengthened the hands of Congress 
by the shaking that all but took House 
control away from the Democrats. When 
the vote-counting ended, the party line-up 
for the House stood: Democrats 222: Re- 
publicans 209; minor parties 4. In the 
Senate, it was: Democrats 57; Republicans 
38; minor party 1. 

That Congress will endeavor to inter- 
fere in the military and naval prosecution 
of the war is not to be expected. Neither 
party would care to do so. Both are 
pledged to vigorous pursuit of victory over 
the common enemies, a pledgé that has 
been restated with emphasis by Republican 
and Democratic leaders since the elections. 

But moves already have been started 
that point toward the creation of a joint, 
bipartisan committee on war problems 
which would cut down the number of 
appearances military and naval leaders 
have to make before congressional com- 
mittees and give Congress a single agency 
whose job it would be to keep a watchful 
eye upon war needs. 

At the moment, there are almost a dozen 
committees in the two houses that handle 
one or another phase of the war effort. 
Their chairmen have never been friendly 
to suggestions which, however conducive 
they might be to efficiency, would whittle 
down their own personal power and prestige. 

In the postelection spirit, however, other 
suggestions that might lift Congress out of 
a few of its time and precedent-worn ruts 
are being made. One of these would give 
congressional committees, such as_ that 
dealing with appropriations, a corps of 
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experts to give pertinent advice on the 
complicated problems with which they deal. 

Given the solid backing of the Republi- 
cans, enough votes might be whittled away 
from the Democrats to install some re- 
forms in the House. Rarely does any party 
that has a large majority change any rule 
which would wean away any of its control 
over the legislative processes. The last 
major reforms in House rules were made 
over a decade ago when the Democrats 
were in a small minority and were fighting 
for rules by which they might make their 
power felt. The rules were changed then to 
allow a bill to be brought before the House, 
irrespective of whether a committee had 
acted upon it, if a majority of the House 
members had signed a petition to take it 
away from the committee. 





The New Dealers may expect rough go- 
ing from both parties, regardless of whether 
the House makes any changes in its own 
interior organization. The New Dealers 
long have been anathema to Republicans. 
Southern Democrats never have cared 
much for them. And now some of the 
Northern Democrats are joining the South- 
erners in piling upon the New Dealers 
blame for the election results. 

Senator Connally, of Texas, speaking for 
the Southern Democrats, puts the situation 
this way: “Let me say to the ruling 
powers in the Cabinet offices and in the 
bureaus that they had better begin to pay 
some attention to the Congress of the 
U.S. If they do not look out, there will 
not be any Congress here of the right com- 
plexion. . . . The people do not vote for the 
bureaucrats, but they do vote for us.” 

Under the new division of the House 
by which the Republicans have to collect 
only nine votes from the Democrats to 
rule that side of the Capitol on any issue, 
any bureaucrat will have to run a rigorous 
and critical gantlet. The margin is not 
quite so close in the Senate, but often in 
the past the Administration has had to 
depend on the House to hold the Senate 
in check. 

No formal coalition may be expected 
to develop between the Republicans and 
the Southern Democrats. Rather, the indi- 
cations are that an informal and very 
friendly understanding will lie between 
them. They might join hands on any issue 
of domestic policy. On foreign policy, this 
would not be true. In the main, each mem- 
ber has made his own foreign policy since 
Pearl Harbor. And there have been few 
dissents in either party from the course of 
all-out war against the Axis. 

Where the disputes have arisen has been 
over problems affecting the stay-at-home 
citizen, on rationing, price control, taxes. 
Even here, the arguments as often have 
been over method as over policy. 

Labor will have to fight to hold its 
ground any time the question of legislation 
is raised. New plans for stricter labor curbs 
already are being discussed. So far, those 
mentioned would: outlaw strikes and 
jurisdictional union disputes during the 
war; prevent unions from contributing to 
political candidates; eliminate overtime 
pay for work in excess of 40 hours a week, 
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and readjust the hourly pay of workers to 
keep their present earning power; apply 
the Federal Antiracketeering Act to labor. 

Most of these measures have been men- 
tioned in the past. But a new outburst 
against union contributions to political 
campaigns grows out of the hot opposition 
several candidates got from labor-financed 
opponents in. the November election. 

There is some doubt, however, how far 
antilabor legislation will be pushed. No 
Republican would say so, but it might be 
to their political advantage to leave the 
situation as it is. They would not antago- 
nize labor in 1944 by putting themselves on 
record in opposition to the reforms of the 
last decade. And any ills that have resulted 
from those reforms could be blamed upon 
the Democrats. But, on a labor issue, they 
might expect support from most of the 
Southern Democrats. 

Two things will help to hold the South- 
ern Democrats out of any formal ‘alliance 
with the Republicans. One is the Anti- 
lynching Bill, which already has been 
brought forth again by Representative 
Guyer, a Kansas Republican. Invariably in 
recent years this measure has caught broad 
support from Republicans and Northern 


Democrats and has been beaten down by 
filibustering Southern Democrats who have 
no Negro voters to court. The timeworn 
theory has been that its advocacy helped 
to pick up Negro votes in the North. Simi- 
larly, opposition to it often has been used 
as an argument for votes in the South. 

Moreover, the Administration, which in 
the past frequently has ignored the wishes 
of Southern Democrats on both local and 
national issues, now must make its peace 
with them. If it wishes the votes of South- 
ern Democrats on big questions of domestic 
policy, it must show more of a disposition 
to listen on other questions. It must either 
hold its party together, or split both par- 
ties wide open and court the liberal ele- 
ment among the Republicans. 

Southerners are chairmen of 16 of the 
32 standing committees of the Senate, 21 
of the 47 standing committees of the 
House. This proportion will be slightly in- 
creased in the new Congress because fewer 
Southerners fell in the November races. 
They had one hurdle less to leap. Few had 
opposition in the general election. 

New committee alignments will be 
worked out as the 78th Congress convenes. 
The proportion of Democrats to Republi- 
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THE NEW CONGRESS: SHIFT IN STRENGTH 























cans On some minor committees now runs 
as high as two to one. On Appropriations, 
it is five to three. These will be reshuffled. 

But there may be little change in the 
division on the Rules and Ways and Means 
committees. The proportion here is fairly 
well fixed by precedent, since these com- 
mittees help to shape Administration legis- 
lative policy. Dating far back into the 
Hoover Administration, the major party 
has had 15 members on the Ways and 
Means Committee and the minor party 10, 
irrespective of the size of the House ma- 
jority held by the controlling party. The 
Rules Committee usually stands at two to 
one or better for the controlling party. 

In the party leadership, itself, little 
change is likely. Speaker Sam Rayburn is 
well liked by the Democrats. And, though 
some Republicans think Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., has muffed oppor- 
tunities and was slow in his grasp of the 
implications of the foreign situation, his 
resignation as party chairman will go far 
toward re-electing him as leader. He has 
no outstanding opposition. 

The biggest change of all in the new 
Congress will show up in its relations with 
the Administration over domestic policies. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED: Republicans won control of 5 States, increased control in 10 States and kept control of 
7 States. Democrats increased control in 6 States, kept control of 18 States. In Idaho, Republicans and Democrats 
evenly divide control of the congressional delegation. In Wisconsin, no party has control; Republicans have half of 
the delegation and Democrats and Progressives the other half. 
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WHY JAPAN MUST BE BEATEN 





Our Envoy Reveals Economic Ruthlessness of Tokyo’s War Planning 


How a system of 
‘dishonest finance’ 
built up nation’s power 


By JOSEPH C. GREW 


Former Ambassador to Japan 


Japan is fighting counter to her own wel- 
fare and prosperity. We Americans may 
say, without vainglory, but with profound 
conviction, that no nation in the modern 
world can take a greater risk than the risk 
involved in fighting us. It is up to us to 
show the Japanese leaders, and we shall 
show them, that war with us is the greatest 
folly, among many follies, that they ever 
committed. I am speaking, however, not 
only of the hazards Japan faces, now that 
her Government has sought this war, but 
of the succession of mistakes which the 
Japanese leaders made in leading their 
country into war. 

Let us go back a little. Diplomacy is 
often associated in the minds of the public 
with the thought of appeasement. “Ap- 
peasement” is a much used—mostly mis- 
used—term which gives rise to many mis- 
conceptions, especially as it conjures up 
the picture of Munich and what happened 
there and afterwards. For several years 
during the middle and late ’30s, our Gov- 
ernment endeavored to avoid antagonizing 
Japan, notwithstanding the fact that Japan 
had done a great deal to antagonize us. We 
do not believe in war, we did not want war, 
we thought wars should be avoided, and at 
that time we were in no respect prepared 
for war. 

Economic pressures in the form of em- 
bargoes and other similar steps are a ‘form 
of warfare and they definitely constitute 
threats. Now, one of the most fatal errors 
that can be made in diplomacy is to threat- 
en when one is not in a position to back up 
one’s threats, if need be, by force. To 
threaten and then to have to back down is 
fatal to a nation’s influence. Action in ac- 
cordance with this, whether it is labeled 
“appeasement” or any other term, is plain 
common sense. The President, in a pub- 
lished statement last July, made clear cer- 
tain important aspects of that problem. 

During my years in Japan, I constantly 
took the position that the application of 
economic pressure against Japan would in- 
evitably start our relations on a downward 


course which might end in war, and that 
under no circumstances should we embark 
on such a course unless or until we were 
prepared to face eventual war. The time 
finally came when I felt it no longer desir- 
able to follow a negative policy, and at that 
time I took the position that the question 
then at issue was not whether we must call 
a halt to Japan’s plans of expansion but 
when—for the threat to American vital in- 
terest if that expansion should continue 
was of the gravest nature. 

Up until then, oil and scrap iron and 
other commodities had been flowing freely 
from our country to Japan, but at approxi- 





The inside story of events that | 
led up to our war with Japan | 
is revealed here by our former | 
Ambassador to Japan, who | 
warns that the Japanese eco- 
nomic “holdup” system will 
flourish until the United States | 

| stops it with bullets, bombs and 
torpedoes. Mr. Grew, now spe- 
cial adviser to the Secretary of 
State, speaks from the firsthand 
knowledge he gained as an ob- 
server of the Japanese scene in 
the ten years preceding out- 
break of the war. 





mately that time our imposition of em- 
bargoes began; and that again seemed to 
me to be plain common sense, and in my 
opinion it was with clear manifestation of 
plain common sense and wisdom that our 
Government handled the then developing 
situation. 

The term “appeasement” is, as I said a 
moment ago, open to misconceptions. I 
prefer the term “constructive conciliation,” 
and during all the ten years of my mission 
to Japan I endeavored to follow a policy of 
constructive conciliation. That term con- 
notes building, and no one is going to be 
foolish enough to try to build anything, if 
he wishes it to be of a permanent char- 
acter, unless a solid foundation on which 


to build has first been laid. I constantly 
tried to lay such a foundation. At times 
and under certain Japanese governments | 
was optimistic of success. But these favor- 
able periods proved to be but temporary 
and in every case such governments failed 
and were succeeded by cabinets in tune 
with the military extremists. 

All during the summer of 1941 we were 
doing our very best to lay a solid founda- 
tion which would support and insure a 
structure of friendly relations with the 
Japanese Government. I constantly pointed 
out to the Japanese—and our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, was doing the same—that 
they had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by concluding a reasonable agree- 
ment with us and that such an agreement 
would bring in its wake a return to a free 
flow of trade and commerce, financial co- 
operation, and free access to the raw ma- 
terials of East Asia on a basis of equal op 
portunity, which would inevitably result in 
mutual advantage to our two countries, a 
rising standard of living in Japan, and as- 
surance of future prosperity. 

These arguments fell on deaf ears. It 
was found utterly impossible to lay any 
solid foundation, and those who wanted 
and who worked to do that were rapidly 
overwhelmed by the military extremists 
and pro-Axis elements in the country. Thus 
the effort to reach an agreement and to 
preserve peace failed and war ensued. 

Please let me add that I had long known 
of Japan’s preparations for war and I kept 
our Government currently advised of the 
information which came to the knowledge 
of my Embassy on that subject. 

During all this time, our Government 
would not and did not connive at or give 
any assent to the aggressions which Japan 
had committed and was committing. But 
the United States was prepared to meet 
every evidence of a Japanese return to good 
will by the substantial evidence of good 
will on our part. We were Japan’s most 
powerful neighbor, and we wanted to be a 
good neighbor to Japan, if Japan herself 
would be a good neighbor to us, to China, 
and to the other countries in the Pacific. 

We were prepared to offer the Japanese 
everything for which her leaders professed 
to be fighting. We offered them sound 
trade, on terms advantageous to both coun- 
tries. We offered them the powerful finan- 
cial co-operation of the United States 
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toward putting their fiscal house in order. 
All that we asked was that Japan abandon 
her militarist aggressions, cease being a 
bad neighbor in East Asia, and enjoy with 
us the prosperity that we and they could 
have found in common. We did not, do 
not, and never shall assent to Japan’s as- 
suming the hegemony of the Far East as a 
robber and an aggressor. 

The Japanese rejected assurance of the 
prosperity, the security and the welfare 
for which they say that they are fighting. 
They attacked us. They added us to the 
list of those whom they seek to conquer 
and to despoil. They attacked us because 
they did not want the prosperity of honest 
industry, fair trade and sound finance. 
They did not want co-operation and peace- 
ful international relations. The Japanese 
militarists wanted what their German al- 
lies miscall Lebensraum. 

Strange, is it not, that despite their al- 
ready far-flung occupied territories and 
their intensive efforts to propagate a maxi- 
mum increase in population, especially 
male population, the Japanese constantly 
harped on the theme that territorial ex- 
pansion is necessary for their allegedly 
congested homeland? They say that they 
want a so-called Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere, including the South Seas. 
We have seen—the people of Korea and 
Formosa, of Manchuria and of other parts 
of occupied China have seen with the bit- 
ter realism of experience, just as the people 
of Hong Kong and the Philippines, Indo- 
China, Thailand, the Malay States, Singa- 
pore, the Dutch East Indies and many is- 
lands of the South Seas, are witnessing to- 
day—what that euphemism “Co-Prosper- 
ity Sphere” really stands for. 

The Japanese love slogans; one might 
almost say that they govern by slogans. 
Their “holy war” in China is one such 
slogan. “Co-prosperity” means quite sim- 
ply, and reduced to its elemental connota- 
tion, economic, financial, military, political, 
absolute hegemony, and all that can be 
comprised and denoted by a single ugly 
word—*“slavery.” 

This Lebensraum of the aggressor na- 
tions has nothing to do with room in which 
to live. It means, in fact, room for brutal 
conquest and ruthless exploitation. The 
militarists who had come to power were 
not interested in the welfare of the Japa- 
nese people. They were interested only in 
their dreams of aggression. They cared lit- 
tle about exporting goods, or achieving 
an international economic balance. They 
wanted to hoard the strategic materials of 
war and to achieve the unwholesome pros- 
perity of unending armament. 

As Japan militarized herself more and 


more, Japan had no surpluses to export. 
Domestic civilian production was cut to 
the bone. The materials for a fair and 
reciprocally beneficial exchange of goods 
were no longer there. Japan could export 
subversive agents, and spies, and sabo- 
teurs; Japan could export her invading 
armies; but Japan could not export these 
and at the same time have the goods with 
which to trade on a fair basis. 

Hence the alleged necessity for Lebens- 
raum, or special spheres, and for the whole 
structure of totalitarian economics. The 
Japanese militarists turned from one kind 
of economic honest kind, 
based on a real exchange of goods, in which 
we and they had lived and dealt for more 
than eighty years—to another kind of eco- 
nomic system, devised and developed by 
their Axis partners in Europe. 


system—the 
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This other kind is fundamentally dis- 
honest, since it requires that the conquer- 
ing power import without exporting. The 
economics of totalitarianism is wholesale 
robbery. Since Japan has invaded China, 
the Japanese can no longer deal with the 
Chinese on equitable terms. Therefore the 
Japanese must go into China and take and 
take and take from the Chinese without 
giving them anything of value in exchange. 

Even the Japanese militarists could not 
continue indefinitely a program of out- 
right larcenies and burglaries. The robbery 
is reduced to a system. They have made 
that system resemble finance. Like our fi- 


nance, it deals with money. Like ours, it 
uses the familiar terms of cash, credit, 
loans, stock companies, government sub- 
sidies, tariffs, taxes, and so on. Like ours, it 
tries to fit the habits by which all modern 
men think and work. There the resem- 
blance ceases. 

Our financial system supports a means 
of production designed to benefit both 
producers and consumers. Our public fi- 
nance is intended to pay for government, 
to pay for the enlargement and mainte- 
nance of freedom, and to correct inequities 
in our economic life. Our international fi- 
nance is a method of recording and facili- 
tating the actual exchange of real goods 
and real services. We do not conceive of 
trade as flowing only one way. For many 
years, the reciprocal trade agreements poli- 
cy of the United States has been a com- 
plete antithesis to the economics for which 
Japan and Germany now stand. 

The Japanese people were not twisted 
from the one economic system to the other 
in a single night. The change was accom- 
plished within Japan by the rising tide of 
military fanaticism. The Japanese people 
have strong traces of zealotry and fanati- 
cism in their individual and their national 
thinking, but they did not yield to their 
present totalitarianism without reluctance. 
They were seduced by their rulers, par- 
ticularly the military chauvinists—over a 
period of many years. It is terrible to con- 
sider the corruption of a people by its own 
leaders, its own Government. 

The Japanese leaders had to change the 
mind of the nation from the practical, 
simple terms of economics and welfare, to 
the terms of a mythology of war. The 
Japanese fight because of ancient dreams 
and traditional ambitions which they are 
unable to shake off. They are not bad 
financiers engaging incidentally in a war; 
they are military fanatics to whom the 
power and the glory of conquest appeals 
far more than the accumulating economic 
values and the general welfare of peace. 

In 1930, Japan was still a constitutional 
empire, operating on the basis of accepted 
economic standards and setting a pace for 
progress which was almost unmatched else- 
where in the world. A succession of civilian 
governments had promised Japan peace. 
The naval treaties had assured Japan 
permanent defensive security in the Pacific, 
and had made it possible for her people to 
avoid the ruinous expense of a naval race 
with us and with Great Britain. 

The turning point in 1931, precipitated 
by the attack of the Japanese Army on 
Manchuria, ushered in a campaign which 
was directed as much against the Japanese 
people as against the rest of the world. Re- 
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lying on a fabricated and falsified inci- 
dent, the Imperial Japanese Army con- 
quered Manchuria without consulting the 
electorate, or the Parliament, or the Cabi- 
net, or the Foreign Office. This action 
jeopardized the international position of 
Japan. As Japanese traditionalists, even 
the strongest industrialists and financiers 
were powerless to restrict the growth and 
the operations of the Army. Army budgets 
continued to rise; Army power grew. 

The Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
eleven years ago, which Tokyo officialdom 
explained to the world as an economic and 
strategic necessity, at once led to an 
alienation of Japan’s best customers— 
China and America—and to a subversion 
of the domestic business system of Japan. 

That this invasion was not economic in 
its objective is shown by the fact that the 
Japanese military authorities in Man- 
churia tried to set up a curious sort of 
Army socialism. They were not interested 
in the welfare of the Chinese whom they 
conquered. They were not even interested 
in profits for Japanese capital or increased 
wages of Japanese labor. They concerned 
themselves only with the procuring and 
supplying of further materials of war for 
the Imperial Japanese Army. 

In other words, they made war in order 
to acquire more weapons with which to 
make more war. The Lebensraum, the so- 
called East Asia Sphere, which began to be 
talked about at this time, is not an eco- 
nomic concept. It is a concept of conquest. 
Japan could have traded freely with us, 
with China, with all the nations of the 
world. Generally speaking, she was doing 
so. The Japanese extremists did not want 
to trade—because Japan’s military leaders 
realized that, for war purposes, Japan had 
to become autarchic. The history of Japan 
from 1932 is the history of increasing and 
multiplying controls. It was during these 
years, and continuing, as you know, until 
last December, that I served as the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Tokyo. ; 

I saw the Japanese generals follow poli- 
cies not unlike those of Hitler in Europe. 
Trade was cartelized. Foreign enterprises 
were tied in with the domestic war econo- 
my. Foreign exchange became the subject 
of repressive regulation. By the spring of 
1938, an Emergency Capital Adjustment 
Law had tied down every ordinary act of 
commerce to the military resources plan. 

There was no time in all these years 
when the Japanese Army actually said to 
their people, “We shall fight America and 
Britain.” Pamphleteers and journalists dis- 
cussed that possibility; statesmen hinted 
at it. But the issue was never brought to a 
focus. The Japanese Army and leaders 
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called for more expansion in China, magni- 
fied every instance of Chinese resentment 
or resistance into evidence of conspiracy 
or recalcitrancy, and kept the Japanese 
Empire alert with the clamor of war. They 
never let this ultimate issue become clear. 
Japanese themselves, they realized that 
their people had no choice but to follow 
them, provided the process of militariza- 
tion was not too rapid. 

Let me give you a few instances of 
what happened to the people in Japan 
during those years: 

Japanese big business was cajoled, 
bribed, or blackmailed into self-regimenta- 
tion and into acquiescence to Government 
control. When I arrived in Japan in 1932, 
Japanese business was still a model of 
comparative efficiency, drive, and inven- 
tiveness. By 1941, it had become an ad- 
junct to the military regime. Japanese in- 
vestors were driven more and more into 
Government investment. Their overseas 
holdings were jeopardized by the irrespon- 
sible actions of their Government. Invest- 
ment in the much-touted occupied areas in 
China was on the Army’s terms, and was 
subject to the corrupt exactions of the 
puppet governments under the Japanese 
Army. 

Far more important, Japanese farmers 
continued their accumulation of debt. 
Their poverty made possible the cheap 
food of the cities. Their misery drove their 
sons and daughters into the factories to 
serve for the lowest wages in a modern- 
ized state. The wretchedness of the Japa- 


nese farmer, his low standard of living, has 
been the keystone of Japanese interna. 
tional competition. The China War did 
nothing—either in the Manchuria phase or 
later phases—to help the Japanese farmer, 
His sons died in it. He was taxed for it, 
Occasional food shortages gave him the 
illusion of prosperity, when he sold his 
products on a rising market—but the Japa- 
nese farmer remains the first and the con- 
stant victim of Japanese militarism. 

Between the investors and the farmers, 
the middle classes were driven into an inse- 
curity which would only be relieved by 
state control. Their freedom of movement, 
of thought, of expression was circumscribed 
artfully by appeals to their patriotism or 
their superstition, or both. Their savings 
were solicited for Japanese Government 
loans which were secured by the slender 
chance of Japan’s winning some sort of a 
victory and then stopping and consolidat- 
ing her gains. 

With developments such as these, two 
seemingly incompatible tendencies were 
produced. Japan was going bankrupt. Ja- 
pan was getting stronger. The two changes 
were actually part of the same patter. 
Japan was departing from a free economic 
system based on the domestic and foreign 
exchange of goods and services over to an 
unfree economy, based upon the domestic 
destruction of goods in military enter- 
prises and supported by the foreign ex- 
propriation of goods. é 

Once new territory was acquired, the 
Japanese invaders alienated the conquered 
people by uncouth, cruel, or atrocious be- 
havior. They installed traitorous, renegade, 
indigenous local leaders as puppet rulers. 
They built up a currency system which 
rested on the fiat of the Japanese Army, 
and issued banknotes payable only in death 
to anyone who did not honor them. With 
this currency, the Japanese military ma- 
nipulated exchange so as to conduct trade 
on a ruthlessly unfair basis. 

They supplemented this with outright 
confiscation, or capital levies, or simply 
with the murder of the property owners 
and the enslavement of the workers. Japa- 
nese-run monopolies fixed prices on what 
their own people wanted at ridiculously 
low levels, and Japanese military patrols 
“bought” at these prices. On this basis, 
Japan was able to develop a flourishing 
flow into Japan of goods, until the occupied 
area was pumped dry. Then some conces 
sions would be made, in an attempt to 
prime the pump and sink it deeper into 
the well. 

By the standards of past European im- 
perialism, this kind of development is not 
imperialism. It is stark international hold- 
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up. Nevertheless, it worked, and it is still 
working, and it will continue to supply 
Japan with materials until we go in and 
stop the flow with bullets, bombs, and 
torpedoes. 

Japan is finished and ruined in terms of 
honest finance. Her trade is discredited. 
Her foreign investments are held only at 
the points of bayonets. Her customers are 
completely alienated. 

Nevertheless, in terms of dishonest fi- 
nance, Japan flourishes. Japan has—with 
her temporary conquest—all the raw ma- 
terials needed by a great power. She has at 
her command almost limitless labor sup- 
plies. She does not have any friendly rivals 
in the regions that her armed forces con- 
trol. Her industrial potential is relatively 
high and efficient. Labor and the farmers 
are quiet. At the moment, all this power 
is pouring into the military economy be- 
hind the Japanese fleets, armies, and air 
forces. 

We face this formidable enemy. Our Jap- 
anese antagonists live far more cheaply than 
we do. They conserve their goods. They do 
not worry about their victims. They con- 
centrate everything on winning the war. 

The United Nations will not do business 
with military Japan again. After the years 
I have spent attempting to safeguard a free 
American economy against the potential 
workings of a Japanese military economy, 
I am relieved to think that we shall never 
try again to preserve the peace and our 
rights by dealing with a Japan which pur- 
sues the course of a robber state. The fi- 
nancial system which Japan has created is 
one which violates all concepts of honest 
dealing — irrespective of the particular 
epoch or system. It is the mere mask for a 
predatory military oligarchy which neither 
comprehends nor approves the principles 
of honest exchange, of stable money, and of 
international good faith. 

I think that you will agree that the basic 
issues of this war are political; that they 
transcend considerations of national finan- 
cial or economic interest; that the economic 
systems of the United Nations, whatever 
they may be, can be reconciled—each one 
with each of the others—so long as they 
proceed on the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of our United Nations leaders. 

The war finance of the United States, of 
Britain, of China, and of other United Na- 
tions differ one from another, but they 
differ collectively from Axis finance by an 
unbridgeable gulf. We have a system of 
free enterprise, which has grown and has 
become modified by economic and military 
necessity over the years. Britain has an 
economy substantially little different from 
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our own. China is committed by both 
theory and practice to a joint state and 
individualist economy, according to Sun 
Yat-Sen’s principle of popular prosperity. 

These systems all are in contradiction to 
the philosophies of aggression nurtured by 
Japanese and German militarism. The Axis 
powers have attacked. They think—they 
may not be as sure now as they were nine 
months ago—that they will win. We know 
that we will win, and bring freedom—not 
omitting the basic, practical freedom from 
want—to all mankind. 

In closing, I should like to call to your 
minds certain memorable statements made 
recently by the Secretary and the Under 
Secretary of State. In his broadcast of July 
23, the Secretary began: 

“The conflict now raging throughout the 
earth is not a war of nation against na- 
tion. It is not a local or regional war or 
. On our 
side... we are united in our determination 
to destroy the world-wide forces of ruthless 
conquest and brutal enslavement. Their de- 
feat will restore freedom or the opportunity 
for freedom alike to all countries and all 
peoples.” 

In his address at the Arlington National 
Amphitheater on Memorial Day, on May 
30, the Under Secretary of State declared 
simply and categorically, “The age of im- 
perialism is ended.” In that same address, 
he adumbrated the creative task of United 
Nations finance, both public and private, in 
the postwar world, in which we shall aid 
our invaded allies—Russia, China, and the 


even a series of such wars. 








other European and Asiatic peoples—to 
rebuild their homelands. He said: 

“The problem which will confront us 
when the years of the postwar period are 
reached is not primarily one of production. 
For the world can readily produce what 
mankind requires. The problem is rather 
one of distribution and purchasing power; 
of providing the mechanism whereby what 
the world produces may be fairly dis- 
tributed among the nations of the world; 
and of providing the means whereby the 
people of the world may obtain the world’s 
goods and services.” 

This is the task we face: To win now, 
as we shall and must, with every asset, 
moral and physical, which we possess; to 
win without regard to cost, but with 
concentration upon military efficiency and 
speed; to win by backing every part of the 
war effort, all the time. Thereafter, we face 
the longer, not less difficult and fortunately 
more rewarding task: To assure and safe- 
guard our victory for the ages, so that no 
nation may be led into madness again, as 
Japan has been led, and no exploiters can 
again organize any nation into a maraud- 
ing horde bent on conquering, plundering 
and ruling over other nations. Japan had 
prepared for this war for years. Providence 
has equipped us for the winning of it for 
centuries. We have the resources, the in- 
stitutions and the character that will be 
decisive, and we shall win. 

Text of an address delivered before the 
War Finance Conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
ITotel, New York City. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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» THE BEGINNING OF THE END? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


There are two ways the war in Europe can end. 

One is by military victory, and the other is by in- 
ternal collapse of Germany and Italy. 

If it is to be military force alone—till the last trench 
has been taken—the war will last a long, long while. 
And in terms of its pain and privation, even two years 
more is long—much too long. 

But if collapse is to come inside the Axis, the Euro- 
pean war may be over any time in the immediate fu- 
ture. We could begin to think of the end in terms of 
months, not years. 

We are in a position to hasten or postpone that col- 
lapse. We need just as skillful and intelligent leader- 
ship to bring about the breakdown of German and Ital- 
ian morale as we do to land troops by synchronized 
army, navy and air power. 

The North African expedition so successfully initi- 
ated last week had in it excellent elements of prepara- 
tion to deal with morale. 

We planned carefully how to win the sympathies of 
the population of North Africa—to bring French and 
natives to our side. 

We planned carefully how to retain the confidence of 
the French people both in the occupied and unoccu- 
pied areas on the Continent. 

We planned carefully how to cultivate the good will 
of the people of Spain and Portugal—potential allies— 
so helpful in bringing a wave of renewed faith in our 
side. 

We planned carefully the public explanation of 
the nature of our huge expedition, so that the Span- 
ish and Portuguese-speaking peoples of Central and 
South America would understand, so that our cham- 
pions inside Argentina and Chile would be strength- 
ened, and so that all the world would know that we 
were not bent on territorial conquest or imperial- 
istic exploitation. 


U.S. HAS SHOWN Only the United States could 
IT SEEKS NO LAND send a vast armada of ships and 
THAT OTHERS OWN ‘men and shed her blood in Africa 
and be believed when her spokes- 
men said we want no imperialism and that we come 
only as liberators of the enslaved. 
Why are we believed? 
Because in the last fifty years we have shown a 
willingness to withdraw from areas where disturbances 
for a time required the presence of our Marines or 


naval forces. We fought Spain but gave Cuba her ind. 
pendence, and we showed the world that we were ready ip 
to withdraw from the Philippines. We are not a selfish ith 
nation in world affairs. We are fighting on the seven 
seas and on all continents and yet it is understood 
everywhere that, when it is all over, we shall not ask 
for a foot of territory or a special privilege to exploit 
our victories. 


WARNING TO US 
IN IMPERIALISM 
OF THE 1920'S 


But in the midst of the first flush 
of triumph, what do we her 
from London? The Prime Minis- 
ter, already cocky, aims a dart# 
critics of recent months on this side of the water as he 
says: 

“Let me, however, make this clear, in case there 
should be any mistake about it in any quarter: 
We mean to hold our own. I have not become the 
King’s First Minister in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire.” 

Nobody has suggested the “liquidation” of the Brit. 
ish Empire, but many have suggested that India, for 
instance, should have independence. 

Mr. Churchill is a masterful orator and a splendid 
wartime leader but his chauvinism crops out when it 
should be suppressed. We will need men with greater 
vision at the peace table than is reflected by this early 
outburst of zeal for the status quo and the present im- 
perialistic scheme of things. 

America knows too well the story of the last post: 
war era, too well the causes of the present war, and to 
well the seeds of unrest and bitterness which kept th 
German republic helpless and made possible the rise d 
Hitlerism among a desperate and despairing Germa 
people. 

Are we to go back to the utter selfishness and sel 
centered nationalism of Poincare, to the politicd 
slogans of Lloyd George for penalties of money ané 
materials far beyond the capacity of the German tt 
public to pay? Must we return to the philosophy ¢ 
selfish conquest that dominated the leaders of tht 
Allies in the ’20’s? Have we forgotten that the British 
Empire today includes among its territorial possession 
the so-called “mandated” areas? Have we forgotte 
that Britain was granted by the Versailles Treaty né 
ownership of the former German colonies but a trust 
ship? For the benefit of those who have not read th 
records of those days—this writer attended the Peat 
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orale factor can shorten war if chauvinists will not 
muddy the waters—There must be fairness to all 
seoples and a bid for support inside the Axis. 



















































her inde. erence in Paris in 1918-19—it needs to be said the Nazi yoke—and this includes German and Italian 

re ready that “mandated” areas were territories placed under peoples—are questioning the Hitler and Mussolini 

a selfishithe trusteeship of a major power. policies. They can be persuaded to think of the British 

he seven The idea—sponsored by that distinguished states- and American peoples as humane and as ready to do 

derstoofiman of South Africa, General Smuts—was that after the fair thing when the armistice comes. 

not ask, certain length of time the League of Nations would 

> exploit Bdecide how the property was to be disposed of. Nobody A FAIR-MINDED But what a weapon for prolonga- 
thought of these mandates in terms of annexation. In PUBLIC APPEAL tion of the war Hitler and Mus- 


fact, “annexation” was specifically repudiated in re- CAN SHORTEN WAR solini will have if we proclaim 
rst flush Bispect to the German colonies. After this war is over, that we are going to dismember 
we hes fthese former German territories should not be restored Germany and punish the people of Germany and Italy! 
€ Minis to German political sovereignty but should be proper- It is no help toward bringing about an internal collapse 
a dart# fly internationalized during a period of probation for in the Axis countries if we begin broadcasting blood- 
ter ask #Germany in which economic opportunity should not be thirsty messages of conquest and selfish claims. 


denied. This merely gives the Axis dictators a better chance 


there § It is fitting, therefore, that those of us who have to rally-their own peoples and hold them to the task of 
jarter: [Melt for many years that this war was inevitable because a long, long war. “See,” says Hitler to the bewildered 
ne the fof the selfishness of Allied statesmen should speak out Germans, “what will happen to you if you surrender. 
er the [frankly now and insist that any statement demanding Remember that after the last armistice your republic 


the status quo should be reconsidered. was drained of its resources and your colonies were 


‘he Brit-§ Finding a solution for India, moreover, will not be taken from you. Churchill is already proclaiming that 
idia, forfmade easier by proclaiming an intent to construe a there is no chance for you after the war.” 

United Nations victory as giving the right to maintain Would that, alongside of Churchill’s pragmatism— 
splendidfthe status quo there for the present British Empire. doubtless necessary in running a military operation— 


when it}Our boys are not sacrificing their lives to maintain any there could be heard another and stronger voice in 
| greaterfempires anywhere. They are fighting to assure nations Britain that would send throughout the world a re- 
ris earlyfof security under the Four Freedoms. But where ter- assurance of disinterestedness and fairmindedness! 


sent im-§ritory is concerned, where resources are involved, Would that our own President could give now to the 
where the material factor enters the picture, as dis- waiting peoples everywhere that same kind of sum- 
st post-§ tinguished from ideologies, we must set ourselves reso- marization of American purpose which Woodrow Wil- 


and tof lutely now in favor of a peace of unselfishness, a peace son was able so successfully to proclaim! That helped 

kept the that recognizes even for our enemies the right to live in to bring collapse inside Germany in 1918. 

e rise di freedom instead of in economic bondage. We can shorten this war if we reach to the hearts 

Germa of peoples, if we appeal to their consciences and their 
DANGER TO PEACE The tendency to decry fairness innate sense of fairness. We give lip service to the phi- 


nd sel-BIN IDEA EQUITY and equity as “softness” has its losophy of Christ but when it touches our pocketbooks, 
politiclBMEANS ‘SOFTNESS’ roots in many a conscientious our trade, our positions of political power or pride, we 
ney and mind which still holds to the forget those teachings. What we need is a militant 
man regPhilosophy that to the victor belongs all the spoils. Christianity and the courage to live up to it and make 
ophy d§This is what breeds perennial war. sacrifices. We need boldness more than ever in dealing 

of th Military men by and large feel that way. But mili- squarely with morale factors in this war. And that 
. Britis tary men must not sit at the peace table. For military course will bring to our side not only the French peo- 
session Men are essentially extreme nationalists. And while ple but all peoples in Europe, who will overthrow the 


orgottes they must be supported in their insistence on an ade- dictators as suddenly the whole world discovers that 
-aty nig qate army and navy and air force for protection further war is really senseless. Peace will come in 
trustee*84inst aggressors, they should not formulate our months—instead of years—when there is a genuine 
‘ead the Peace aims. will to accept the doctrine that all God’s people have a 
e Peat At this moment the peoples of Europe oppressed by right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Here at a glance is the battleground for the winter of 
1942-43. It is a battleground chosen by Great Britain 
and the United States; an area where foundations can be 
laid for the ultimate defeat of Nazi Germany in Europe. 

The arrows point the way to Berlin. U.S. forces, sweep- 
ing in from Gibraltar, already have mopped up Algeria 
and Morocco. Their spearheads are directed at Tunisia 
and Tripoli. North African airfields will provide take-off 
points for the Italian islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 

British troops are pressing west from the Egyptian 
border against the army of Marshal Rommel, now in 
headlong flight. British African bases can be used for ac- 
tion against Crete and Greece, which may prove a gate- 
way to the Continent of Europe. From Britain itself a 
three-pronged offensive can be launched against Ger- 
many, and Russia comes into the picture from the Ger- 
man east flank. 

At the moment, the offensive is concentrated in North 
Africa. U.S. forces are speeding eastward along the Medi- 
terranean coast from Algiers toward Bizerte and Tunis— 
about 350 miles away—and through mountains and desert 
toward Tripoli, about 640 miles away. The distance be- 
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tween Algiers and Tunis approximates that from New 
York to Richmond, Va. Tripoli is about as far from Algiers 
by direct route as Cincinnati, Ohio, is from New York. 

Goal of the U.S. drive is to reach these Axis strong- 
holds before Rommel’s fleeing army can reform its lines 
and join with reinforcements at Tripoli. The Germans 
were about 900 miles from Tripoli last week end, while 
a U.S. column was within 600 miles of it. 

The importance of the American objectives are made 
clear in the Pictogram. Bizerte and Tunis, in Tunisia, 
control one end of the narrow Mediterranean waters be- 
tween Africa and Sicily. Tripoli is the major African base 
of the Axis, just as Alexandria is the keystone of British 
Mediterranean defenses. 

Throughout history, Tunisia has been a key to Medi- 
terranean control. Rome did not become supreme until 
after Carthage was razed in Tunisia, and Carthage was a 
power in the ancient world because of her geographical 
position. In the nineteenth century, masters of all mer- 
chant ships paid tribute to the Barbary States until the 
North African pirates were subdued by the United States. 

Today these points are fully as significant. From air 
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and naval bases at Bizerte or Tunis, the United States 
can move to reopen the Western Mediterranean as a sup- 
ply line to Alexandria. This 2,000-mile sea route from 
Gibraltar would shorten by many thousand miles the 
supply route to the Near East, Russia and even India. 
Furthermore, as the arrows show, moves against the 
Italian-owned islands of Sicily and Sardinia would be 
possible. The Sicilian coast is but a scant 80 miles from 
Tunis, and the port of Palermo is only 190 miles away. 
Sardinia’s southern coast is 170 miles from Bizerte and 
French Corsica is only 300 miles by air from Tunis. 
These short distances indicate that Italy will be open 
to invasion once North Africa is brought under control. 
And invasion by American troops would seem to promise 
more success than invasion by British troops. The Italian 
people have many relatives in the U.S. and look more 
fondly toward this country than to Germany or Britain. 
Even if invasion is delayed, Tunisia and Tripoli im- 
mediately would become important bases for sustained 
air attacks on the continent of Europe. Naples is only 350 
air miles away and the French naval bases at Toulon and 
Marseilles are just a little more than 400 miles. The Ital- 
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ian base at Genoa is closer to Bizerte by almost 150 miles 
than to London. Thus Italian and French Mediterranean 
ports are to become as close to Allied air bases as German 
cities are to England. 

Complete Allied control of North Africa, moreover, 
would allow the United States and Britain to share the 
policing of the Mediterranean. British forces could switch 
their attention from Libya and concentrate on the Near 
East and the Balkans, while U.S. planes could keep Ital- 
ians and Germans busy in the western part of the sea. 
Crete, which the British lost to Germany, immediately 


“becomes as vulnerable as Sicily. 


The map thus reveals how the American attack on 
North Africa and British successes in Egypt suddenly 
have reversed the positions of the Axis and the United 
Nations in the war. Germany now has been placed defi- 
nitely on the defensive, with Europe facing possible as- 
sault from three sides. Anglo-American-Russian battle 
lines have been drawn closer together. 

The initiative in this war has been snatched away from 
the Nazis with one bold stroke, and this initiative prom- 
ises to be kept. 
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GENESIS OF SECOND FRONT 


Mr. Roosevelt's Story of Long Preparation for African Offensive 


Close collaboration with 
Mr. Churchill in secret 
plans for surprise move 


President Roosevelt was as eager to tell 
the story of the second front as America 
was to hear it. He had kept the secret un- 
broken while zealots clamored. Not even 
a near-disastrous election trend had pulled 
it from him. 

Now American troops were in North 
Africa steadily bringing one side of a giant 
steel pincers down toward the beaten 
forces of Rommel that were streaming 
westward out of Egypt. Mr. Roosevelt, 
sitting shirt-sleeved at his desk, warned 
reporters against overoptimism. Then he 
cocked his cigarette holder at a jaunty 
angle and waited for the question. It came. 

What long-range planning was involved 
in the African expedition? Mr. Roosevelt 
decided to tell the reporters: 

The inception of the operation goes 
back to about two weeks after Pearl 
Harbor. Mr. Roosevelt had invited Prime 
Minister Churchill and his staff to Wash- 
ington for joint planning between the two 
allied nations. They discussed an offensive. 
Various plans were considered, especially 
the possibility of a large frontal attack 
across the English Channel. This involved 


the creation of sufficient munitions and 
planes to give a reasonable assurance of 
success. There also was the very large 
factor of shipping, how many men could 
be gotten across from the United States 
at a given time. 

The more it was studied, the more ap- 
parent it became, because of physical con- 
ditions, that an offensive along the coast 
of France and Belgium probably could not 
be undertaken with a reasonable chance 
of success in 1942. There was a physical 
limitation, the production of munitions, 
the training of sufficient men and the 
transportation of men and materials to the 
other side. 

When Mr. Churchill came back in June 
—after the visit of Foreign Commissar 
Molotov of Russia—the question was pre- 
sented of whether an offensive on a very 
large scale should be planned for 1943, or 
whether a smaller offensive should be be- 
gun in 1942. The offensive had to conform 
to the limitations of transportation and 
manufacture. A good many possibilities, 
small and large, were discussed. 

By the end of June, there was general 
agreement upon the African offensive; by 
the end of July, certain fundamental ques- 
tions, such as the points of attack and 
how shipping and manufacture were to 
be dovetailed into the plan, were decided 
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President Roosevelt, General Pershing, World War li High Command 
... 1918 was only an armistice 
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upon. By the end of August, the date of 
the offensive had been settled. The two 
governments were agreed. 

In the succeeding months, Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt had to sit quietly and 
take with a smile the public demand for a 
second front. Mr. Roosevelt had discoy- 
ered a year ago that neither he nor Mr. 
Churchill could go into a department store 
and walk out with a second front. A second 
front had to be tailor-made by experts. 

On this offensive, they had tried to con- 
duct the operations with a_ reasonable 
chance of success. That involved a great 
deal of co-ordination and preparation. 

In a nutshell, the story was: The be- 
ginning of planning toward an offensive 
came with Mr. Churchill’s visit in Decem- 
ber. Another step was the conversations in 
July. Several steps were handled partly 
by cable. The plan was buttoned up in 
July before Mr. Churchill went to Mos- 
cow. By the end of July such details as 
the place of landing and the general totals 
of units had been decided. The decision 
on a date came about a month later. 

As to total offensive operations, there 
is no need to assume that prospects have 
been limited by the African expedition. 

The President's week was largely domi- 
nated by the second front operations. Sec- 
retary Hull was in and out with mem- 
oranda about the final break with Vichy, 
the negotiations with Tunisian officials and 
the correspondence with Spain and Portu- 
gal. Admiral William H. Standley, back 
from his post as Ambassador to Russia, 
gave detailed reports on how the fighting 
goes there. Ambassador Laurence A. Stein- 
hardt described the situation in Turkey. 
And Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen told 
how production was moving in the light of 
the second front. 

Armistice Day provided but a brief in- 
termission. In the November chill, Mr 
Roosevelt and the aging commander of the 
AEF in the first World War, Gen. John 
J. Pershing, went to Arlington National 
Cemetery to put a wreath on the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. In his brief speech, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: “American soldiers 
are giving their lives today in all the con- 
tinents and on all the seas in order that 
the dream of the Unknown Soldier may 
at last come true.” 

Before the week’s end, the President 
had called upon Americans to observe 
Thanksgiving and New Year’s Day as days 
of prayer. For, he said: “It is a good thing 
to give thanks unto the Lord.” 
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TRY THIS FOR SIZE... 


pDLY enough. this type of collar fits 
O all kinds of people...Czechs and 
Poles, Frenchmen and Norwegians, Rus- 
sians and Greeks. 

It fits women as well as men, the old 
as snugly as the young, the strong as 
firmly as the weak. 

It is designed especially for conquered 
people...and reserved for those among 
the conquered who dare to stick theit 
necks out. Who presume they have the 
right to re ad ord irculate forbidden news- 
papers and magazines, to listen to for 
Who get them 


on no matter how little 


bidden radio programs. 
selves accused 
evidence...of spying or interfering ot 
getting in the way. 

Now, in the newspapers and magazines 
pictures of 


su freely read we see 


strange people...foreign people...hang- 
ing from such nooses. Still and silent, 
their arms by their sides, their heads 
slightly askew as if they did not com- 
pletely comprehend what had happened 

We have escaped it...so far. So tar, 
these hangings have happened only to 
far-away people. Have you ever seriously 
thought that someday you might be the 
mute subject for such photographs? 

You can be... 

The country that we expect to fight 
this war for us, the country we assume 
is invincible, the country we look upon 
as millions olf “other people”...that 
country can lose this war. 
and unless we 


1k upon 


it as our individual re spon ibility. Lnless 


Can lose it unless you 


who sign this advertisement Len 


we do not wait to be to/d what to do, but 
vo out and find out for ourselves what 
to do, and do it. Unless we realize that 
each one of us is the country. 
It’s not a minute too soon to get the 
picture straight...not a minute too soon 
to pitch in and help turn the tide...not 
a minute too soon to do everything hu- 


manly possible, now, to save our necks, 
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ASK THE MAN WHO S&S ONE 
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1. Without a single exception, Packard employees have gone 
all-out for the “Work to Win” program, have voluntarily 
pledged 60 full minutes of every working hour to speeding up 
production, proudly wear “Work to Win” pins, have changed 
the famous Packard slogan to “Ask The Man Who Wears One.” 


= 





2. Teamwork! Packard president Geo. T. Christopher (center) 
and union Local president Curt Murdock (left) show army air 
forces’ Commanding General H. H. Arnold and Prig. Gen. 
B. E. Meyers (right) how Packard management and labor are 
striving together toward a common objective: Victory! 


The kind of story Hitler hates 


What Packard is doing is the sort of thing 
Hitler thought couldn’t happen in a democracy 


oe. when Government first 
recognized the production efforts of 
U. S. factory workers, nine Packard 
employees stepped into the limelight to 
receive awards—the first ones given to 
workers in the automotive industry. 


These awards were given for produc- 
tion shortcuts which were fruit of a con- 
tinuing plan of management-labor co- 
operation that recognizes employees on 
a man-to-man basis of fair treatment. 


Birth of ‘Work to Win!”’ Early in °42, 
Packard war production reached a new 
high in output of aircraft and marine 
engines. But Packard management was 
convinced it could go still higher . 


ee 


Secret of the new Curtiss (P-40F) Warhawk’s spectacular performance is the 
terrific power of its Packard-built Rolls-Royee engine. Packard craftsmen tool these 
brute engines to the hairline accuracy of a fine jeweled watch. Pilots who’ve flown the 
P-40F say its power plant helps to make it a honey to fly—and a high-fightin’ fool! 


through a plan starting with a voluntary 
pledge from every worker to improve 
and increase war production by applying 
shop initiative and ability. 


The idea was discussed with union 
leaders in Packard Local 190 UAW-CIO 
—men who shared the opinion that one 
way to win this war is to increase 
production. 

Together, in a series of meetings, 
management and labor whipped the 
original plan into Packard’s now-famed 
“Work to Win” program, a plan to speed 
up machines, not men. 


Up goes production! Already, the 
plan is stepping-up production . . . is 





bringing a flood of workers’ suggestions 
(8107 to date) . . . is carrying Packard’s 
long-harmonious management-labor re- 
lations to new heights of understanding. 
Patriotic war-minded workers have al- 
ready turned in 646 ideas which com- 
pany engineers have put to use in in- 
creasing output ... and hundreds more 
are under consideration for early adop- 
tion. 


Some of the ideas have resulted in 
new, ingenious, time-saving tools. Others 
have enabled one machine to do the 
work which formerly tied up two. Still 
other suggestions have brought about 
entirely new methods and _ procedures, 
have greatly improved quality, stepped 
up efficiency. 


Making new records ... then break- 
ing them. As one result of the ““Work to 
Win” program, Packard employees are 
consistently meeting tough WPB quotas 
on two of the most complicated and pre- 
cise jobs in the entire U. S. war pro- 
duction effort. 


And there is still another result—one 
which holds a promise for the peacetime 
era ahead. By helping to develop and 
perfect the skills and techniques of vast 
manpower, the “Work to Win” plan is 
also making a real contribution to the 
betterment of the industrial future. 





But meanwhile, the entire Packard 
organization—spurred on by cheers from 
Washington—is out to break still more 
wartime production records! 
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3. Joint Management-Labor Committee chosen respectively 
three from company (above left) and three from union (right) 
steers the program. Separate in function from usual shop com- 
mittees, this impartial group scans each suggestion, checks it 
as a workable idea, awards war worker his coveted “Wings” pin. 


5. These Packard Work-to-Winners’ production shortcuts 
won them the first Government awards ever given war workers. 
Left to right: John Hook, Harry Gielniak, I. A. Clark, Fred 
Ospedale, Max S. Harris, Peter Cojei, William H. Switzer, 
George Smolarek, and (absent) David Fabert. F-l-A-S-H! 
Washington just advises 11 more have been similarly honored! 
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Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


* naval history of the Allied Nations. . 





4. Citation banners, merit awards, production scoreboards, 
plant posters, worker-written shop slogans, all remind the 
Packard employee that every idea he contributes speeds up 
the war effort even more. In the ““Work to Win!” program he 
finds an unusual chance for recognition and advancement. 





6. Another honor for Packard Workers. Stephe n Kmieciak, 
veteran marine-engine builder, accepts Navy “E” button from 
Lt. Cmdr. A. R. Montgomery of an Atlantic PT-boat squadron, 
on behalf of his fellow workers. Kmieciak, with 38 years of 
continuous service, is third generation in his family to work 


for Packard. 





OFFICIAL PHOTO—U. N NAVY 
* Every Packard Worker is proud of the inspiring performance of the Navy’s 
famous PT-boats. Powered by Packard ‘super-marine engines, these swift, wart hit- 
ting boats have seen plenty of action, have written glorious and heroic chapters in the 


. from Subic Bay to the English Channel! 
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1. Without a single exception, Packard employees have gone 
all-out for the “Work to Win” program, have voluntarily 
pledged 60 full minutes of every working hour to speeding up 
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and union Local president Curt Murdock (left) show army air 
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forces’ Commanding General H. H. Arnold and Prig. Gen. 
B. E. Meyers (right) how Packard management and labor are 
striving together toward a common objective: Victory! 
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workers in the automotive industry. 
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tion shortcuts which were fruit of a con- 
tinuing plan of management-labor co- 
operation that recognizes employees on 
a man-to-man basis of fair treatment. 


Birth of ‘Work to Win!”’ Early in °42, 
Packard war production reached a new 
high in output of aircraft and marine 
engines. But Packard management was 
convinced it could go still higher... 
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P-40F say its power plant helps to make it a honey to fly—and a high-fightin’ fool! 


through a plan starting with a voluntary 
pledge from every worker to improve 
and increase war production by applying 
shop initiative and ability. 


The idea was discussed with union 
leaders in Packard Local 190 UAW-CIO 
—men who shared the opinion that one 
way to win this war is to increase 
production. 


Together, in a series of meetings, 
management and labor whipped the 
original plan into Packard’s now-famed 
“Work to Win” program, a plan to speed 
up machines, not men. 


Up goes production! Already, the 
plan is stepping-up production . . . is 
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(8107 to date) ... is carrying Packard’s 
long-harmonious management-labor re- 
lations to new heights of understanding. 
Patriotic war-minded workers have al- 
ready turned in 646 ideas which com- 
pany engineers have put to use in in- 
creasing output ... and hundreds more 
are under consideration for early adop- 
tion. 


Some of the ideas have resulted in 
new, ingenious, time-saving tools. Others 
have enabled one machine to do the 
work which formerly tied up two. Still 
other suggestions have brought about 
entirely new methods and procedures, 
have greatly improved quality, stepped 
up efficiency. 





Making new records ... then break- 
ing them. As one result of the “Work to 
Win” program, Packard employees are 
consistently meeting tough WPB quotas 
on two of the most complicated and pre- 
cise jobs in the entire U. S. war pro- 
duction effort. 





And there is still another result—one 
which holds a promise for the peacetime 
era ahead. By helping to develop and 
perfect the skills and techniques of vast 
manpower, the “Work to Win” plan is 
also making a real contribution to the 
betterment of the industrial future. 





But meanwhile, the entire Packard 
organization—spurred on by cheers from 
Washington—is out to break still more 
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3. Joint Management-Labor Committee chosen respectively 
three from company (above left) and three from union (right) 
steers the program. Separate in function from usual shop com- 
mittees, this impartial group scans each suggestion, checks it 
as a workable idea, awards war worker his coveted “Wings” pin. 


5. These Packard Work-to-Winners’ production shortcuts 
won them the first Government awards ever given war workers. 
Left to right: John Hook, Harry Gielniak, I. A. Clark, Fred 
Ospedale, Max S. Harris, Peter Cojei, William H. Switzer, 
George Smolarek, and (absent) David Fabert. F-l-A-S-#! 
Washington just advises 11 more have been similarly honored! 
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4. Citation banners, merit awards, production scoreboards, 
plant posters, worker-written shop slogans, all remind the 
Packard employee that every idea he contributes speeds up 
the war effort even more. In the ““Work to Win!” program he 
finds an unusual chance for recognition and advancement. 





6. Another honor for Packard Workers. Stephen Kmieciak, 
veteran marine-engine builder, accepts Navy “E” button from 
Lt. Cmdr. A. R. Montgomery of an Atlantic PT-boat squadron, 
on behalf of his fellow workers. Kmieciak, with 38 years of 


continuous service, is third generation in his family to work 
for Packard. 
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* Every Packard Worker is proud of the inspiring performance of the Navy’s 
famous PT-boats. Powered by Packard ‘super-marine engines, these swift, hard-hit- 
ting boats have seen plenty of action, have written glorious and heroic chapters in the 
* naval history of the Allied Nations... from Subic Bay to the English Channel! 















Krom mills that 
roar and screech 


Until peace comes the wire rope 
mills of America must roar and 
screech by day and by night. 

For without wire rope there 
would be only a dribble of iron 
ore, only a thin fleet of ore boats 
on the Great Lakes, only a starva- 
tion flow of steel from the smelters. 

The wire rope manufacturers of 



































America are proud of their ability 
to produce; proud also that every 
mill makes Preformed Wire Rope 
for the hard action jobs. Preformed 
lasts longer, thereby saving pre- 
cious time. It is safer, thereby 
reducing accidents. 

But it also saves steel in a time 
when steel is vital. 
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ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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aud Com of National Issues. 





African Drive: 
Editors’ Views 
On Its Meaning 


Occupation of French North Africa 
marks a turning point in the war, in the 
opinion of most commenting editors, who 
hail it as the beginning of an Allied of- 
fensive against the Axis. The co-ordina- 
tion that existed between the American 
and British forces is praised, although 
many commentators express regret that 
the first large-scale Allied offensive had to 
be against the French. 

“We believe that history will say that 
on November 7 the blow was struck that 
marked the turning point in this war and 
the beginning of the great offensive against 
the Axis powers,” the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.). 

Similarly, the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind. Rep.) terms the beginning of opera- 
tions “unquestionably the greatest hour 
for Americans since the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and, in its ultimate implications, 
perhaps, one of the greatest hours in the 
history of this global struggle.” 

“Our offensive has begun,” declares the 
Roanoke World-News (Ind. Dem.) . “This 
is one of the most important moments in 
modern history.” The World-News adds: 
“From the cold military viewpoint, a sec- 
ond front has been opened.” 

However, other newspapers stress the 
point that the North African operations 
should be regarded as nothing more than 
a necessary preliminary to an eventual 
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Goldberg in New York Sun 





WHEN SHADOWS FALL 


second front. “Strictly speaking,” argues 
the Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle (Ind.), “the 
United Nations have not opened a second 
front. That will be true only when their 
ground forces have come to grips with the 
Nazis on the European’ Continent.” 
“Where will the ‘second front,’ of which 
control of Africa is the necessary precur- 
sor, be established?” asks the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal (Ind.) , adding: “We sus- 
pect old Mussolini has a feeling today 
that he and his country will be next.” 
Much editorial praise is heaped on the 
American and British forces for the pre- 
cision with which the offensive was initi- 
ated, and for its effective timing. “Fortune 
has been taken at the flood,” observes the 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) , “and the 
Freedom Front may well take heart in the 
hope that Africa may soon be transformed 
into a base of operations against Europe.” 

“When the laurels are passed around in 
recognition of the great African victory, 
the most verdant twig is likely to go to 
General Co-ordination,” asserts the De- 
troit Free Press (Ind.). “The Eighth 
Army, the Royal Air Force, the American 
Air Forces and the Royal Navy have dove- 
tailed their efforts for weeks without any 
visible friction.” 

“In its physical aspects alone, it was a 
staggering job,” says the Providence (R.L) 
Evening Bulletin (Ind.) , “and the miracle 
is that it was carried through with clock- 
work precision, brilliantly, imaginatively, 
in a way to galvanize the entire world.” 

Several newspapers voice regret that our 
first large-scale offensive had to be made 
against our traditional friends, the French. 
“It is perhaps in keeping with all the fan- 
tastic elements of this war that, in launch- 
ing our effort against Hitler, our attack 
should be made against the French,” says 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind. Dem.). 

“The U.S. will be profoundly regretful 
that harsh necessity brings this country 
and official France into conflict,” declares 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.). 

But the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Ind. Dem.) contends: “The French peo- 
ple must understand our purpose and that 
it is directed toward their interest as well 
as our own.” 

“Let us lose no time in establishing full 
partnership with the Fighting French,” 
urges the Chicago Sun (Ind.). “We have 
confused the French people all too long by 
maintaining relations with Vichy.” 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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Halt in the debate over 
drafting of labor pending 
test of voluntary system 


Out of the clamor for a national policy 
on man power the following developments 
of highest importance to employers and 
workers appear likely: 

Selective Service System and the 
War Manpower Commission may be 
placed under a single director. This 
director would fix policies designed to 
give the armed services and the muni- 
tions plants the men they need to win 
the war. 

Thousands of married men without 
children probably will be drafted in the 
next few weeks before the 18 and 19- 
year-olds can be classified and called. 

Voluntary enlistments, or at least 
recruiting by the armed forces, prob- 
ably will be ended in the weeks ahead. 

Compulsory control of the labor 
supply, through a Government agency 
with power to tell men and women 
where they must work, is not im- 
mediately in the picture. A national 
service law may come later, but prob- 
ably not unless voluntary labor con- 
trols fail. 

A directing head with authority over 
both military and industrial man power is 
an idea fast taking hold in Washington. 
First officially advocated by the Tolan 
Committee of the House, it now has sup- 
port from the Truman Committee of the 
Senate, and has the blessing of powerful 
groups of organized labor. Such a single 
authority would have under its direction 
both the War Manpower Commission, pre- 
sided over by Paul V. McNutt, and the 
Selective Service System, directed by Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 

Acceptance by President Roosevelt of 
this idea of a single over-all authority 
would be a jolt for Mr. McNutt and would 
amount to rejection by the President of a 
plan put forth last week by the Labor- 
Management Policy Committee of the 
Manpower Commission. Under this pro- 
posal Mr. McNutt’s powers would be 
broadened greatly. He would be in posi- 
tion to direct the activities of Selective 
Service, which would be under the Man- 
power Commission. 

But the proposal of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy Committee appears not to 
have taken hold. The manner in which Mr. 
Roosevelt released the Committee’s report 
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TIGHTENING MAN-POWER CONTROLS 


Plans for a Single Agency to Fill Needs of Both Army and War Plants 





indicates that it may be pigeonholed. In- 
stead of praising it and calling for its 
adoption, as he did with the Baruch report 
on rubber, the President merely gave it 
to the press without comment. Congress 
has shown no disposition to take it up, but 
on the contrary has heard suggestions by 
some of its members that present powers 
of Mr. McNutt be clipped. The possibility 
that draft boards of unpaid volunteers 
might be supplanted by Government em- 
ployes was displeasing to many legislators. 
Drafting of 18 and 19-year-olds will 
not come as soon as once expected because 
of congressional delays in enacting legisla- 
tion. For employers, this means that in the 
next 30 or 40 days many thousands of mar- 
ried workers will be shifted from factories 
into the Army and other men and women 
will have to be trained to replace them. 
Employers faced with the loss of any 
substantial number of workers of any age 
to the Army should acquaint themselves at 
once with the Government’s Manning 
Table Plan. This is a method of classifying 
workers as to jobs, ages, sex, time re- 
quired to train replacements, etc. In short, 
it is an inventory of personnel and plant 
activities to be used by draft boards in 
calling men for service in an orderly fashion. 
If the plan is followed carefully and due 
allowances are made for training replace- 
ments, it should go a long way toward end- 
ing disruptions caused by calling of large 
numbers of skilled workers from their jobs 








Weel 





without provision of means for replacing 
them. Manning table blanks may be ob- 
tained from regional or area directors of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

An end to voluntary enlistments in the 
Army and Navy would help employers in 
budgeting their labor needs for the future. 
Recruiting drives have taken skilled men 
in large numbers from many factories long 
before they might have been called through 
the draft. Employers have had no way of 
knowing what men would be at their jobs 
tomorrow. 

Sentiment for ending enlistments is 
growing every day. It is backed by argu- 
ments such as this one advanced recently 
by the Truman Committee: “The with- 
drawal of several million men from indus- 
try in the next year can be accomplished 
without extreme damage to production 
only if the withdrawals are planned care- 
fully and keyed to a training program for 
replacement of workers. That, in turn, can 
be done only if one agency controls the 
withdrawals.” 

Drafting of labor as a solution to the 
man-power problem no longer is an im- 
mediate possibility. President Roosevelt 
buried this issue for the time being last 
week when he said that the emergency 
was not yet great enough to warrant leg- 
islation on man power. Whether the issue 
is revived in the form of a national service 
act depends upon how the voluntary con- 
trol system works in the next few months. 





GENERAL HERSHEY 
. .. can the jolt be pigeonholed? 


PAUL V. McNUTT 
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New Plan of Unions 
To Hold Membership 


Wartime restrictions on wage increases 
have deprived labor organizers of their 
strongest selling point in soliciting union 
members. Once they could say: “Join the 
union and we will help you get more 
money.” Now the Government lays down 
a hard and fast rule on raises, tells work- 
ers that, if their wages have gone up 15 
per cent since Jan. 1, 1941, that is about 
all the increase they can expect. 

So the unions, although bigger and 
stronger than ever before, must look about 
for new fields of operation, must find new 
arguments for holding their memberships 
together while the wage stabilization order 
is in effect. This situation was in the 
minds of CIO leaders when they met in 
their fifth annual convention at Boston 
last week. The convention made some 
recommendations to the War Labor Board, 
which, if adopted, would strengthen CIO’s 
hold on its present members and offer a 
good sales argument for winning new mem- 
bers. The recommendations were these: 

WLB henceforth should stabilize 
wages and salaries on an industry- 
wide basis, rather than take up sepa- 
rately the case of every firm within an 
industry. 

The Board should stabilize indus- 
trial relations by requiring that every 
collective bargaining contract signed 
as the result of industry-wide negotia- 
tions should contain a clause requiring 
arbitration of all issues arising during 
the life of the contract. 

In arguing for industry-wide agreements, 
the CIO contended that WLB’s new assign- 
ment to stabilize wages in all industries, 
war and nonwar, would swamp it with 
work if it had to take up each plant’s case 
separately, hold duplicating hearings and 
take repetitious testimony. The view of 
the convention was that this is not the 
time for lengthy legal disputations. 

But CIO’s reasons go deeper: Times are 
uncertain. There is no assurance that any 
union will retain in an individual plant the 
majority that now entitles it to exclusive 
collective bargaining representation; shift- 
ing of workers can prove injurious to union 
solidarity. But, by obtaining an agreement 
on maintenance of membership from WLB 
on an industry-wide basis, a union’s posi- 
tion would be improved. 

Arbitration clauses in industry-wide con- 
tracts also would be good strengthening de- 
vices for the unions. If all issues are arbi- 
trated, members are less likely to lose in- 
terest, because the unions can keep interest 
alive by constant representations to man- 
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—Acme 


PATTERSON AND MURRAY 


—Harris & Ewing 


BARD 
The CIO was given some advice 


—Wide World 


PEPPER 


agement on grievances of various kinds. 

The CIO gathering heard few out- 
side speakers. CIO officers, from President 
Philip Murray down, took turns in criticiz- 
ing Washington’s handling of war pro- 
duction, heard their complaints. seconded 
by Senator Pepper (Dem.), of Florida. 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, brought the convention up to date on 
the progress of the war in the field, and 
Ralph A. Bard, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, voiced his faith in labor-manage- 
ment committees. 

Wages and price ceilings. Farmers 
are free for the time being-to increase 
wages of hired hands without getting Gov- 
ernment permission. Office of Economic 
Stabilization rules that farmers can pay 
what they please pending a study of wage 
and price conditions by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Secretary is to determine how farm 
production is being affected by wages paid 


to farm workers in areas where help is 
scarce. He also must report on where in- 
creases in farm wages will threaten to 
boost price ceilings on farm commodities. 

OES takes the position that this tem- 
porary lifting of farm wage ceilings will 
not be inflationary since farm help gen- 
erally receives substandard wages. Besides, 
only a comparatively few farmers would 
be subject to wage controls of the War 
Labor Board. Most of them employ fewer 
than eight workers and WLB has ex- 
empted such employers from its controls. 

Of interest to industrial employers is a 
new system of handling requests for wage 
increases that threaten to affect price ceil- 
ings. Procedure just outlined by OES is 
this: Where employers desire to raise 
wages and are in agreement with workers 
over amounts, they must apply not only to 
the War Labor Board, but, if they think 
they must raise prices to meet the wage 
increases, théy must apply also to OPA 
which then determines whether price in- 
creases are justified and notifies WLB. 

If there is a wage dispute between em- 
ployers and workers, WLB will give OPA 
a chance to pass on whether price in- 
creases will be needed to meet higher 
wages before WLB makes its decision. 

OES reserves the right, however, to ap- 
prove any WLB decision involving possi- 
ble price increases, whether or not the 
wage issue is in dispute. 


War Strikes 


Five major strikes were reported in 
Washington during the week ended No- 
vember 7. They involved 7,932 workers 
and resulted in the loss of 12,162 man-days. 
The five stoppages represented an increase 
of one from the week ended Oct. 31. 


The totals: 


3 AFL strikes. 
1 CIO strike. 
1 Independent strike. 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 


MOULDERS: 
John Harsch Bronze and Foundry Co., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
BuitpiInc Service Employes, HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT WORKERS, AND RETAIL CLERKS: 
Pittsburgh Department Stores (Gimbel’s, 
Kauffman’s and Frank & Seder). 
OPERATING ENGINEERS: 
- Shipbuilding Co., Providence, 
- 


Involving CIO Union 


UNITED STEEL WORKERS: 
West Pittston Iron Works, West Pitts- 
ton, Pa. 


Involving Independent Union 


MECHANICS EDUCATIONAL Society: 
Detroit Tool and Machine Plants, De- 
troit, Mich., area. 
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Question of the Week 
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Should Basic Work Week Be Increased to 48 Hours 
Before Compulsory Labor Service Is Established? 


W. P. Witherow 


New York City; President and Director, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 


answers: 

To realists, it is inconceivable that when 
an acute shortage of man power threatens 
production for victory we continue to 
cling to the basic work week of 40 hours, 
provided in a statute originally enacted as 
a “share the work” solution of the coun- 
try’s greatest unemployment problem. 

It must be obvious that, if there is not 
enough man power available for the job, 
we must make greater use of what we 
have. England found that a 55-hour work 
week for men made for maximum produc- 
tion without detrimental effects on workers. 

Hard work will win the war and the 
harder we work the faster we produce and 
the more we produce that much quicker 
will victory come. 


(by telegraph) 


D. Hollis Frazer 


Houston, Tex.; United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO); Member, State Man-Power 
Commission, 

answers: (by telegraph) 


By the implied reason that might be 
motivating the desire on the part of capi- 
tal to institute a 48-hour work week in lieu 
of the present basic 40-hour work week for 
the duration, the confidence of labor in 
our democratic form of Government might 
be shaken, to the detriment of our social- 
political good. 

Such a breaking down of confidence 
within the constituency of our Govern- 
ment would impede America’s progress in 
war production. Except among the highly 
skilled, there is no dearth of usable man 
power. Until all available man and wom- 
an power has been used, to extend the 
work week will not necessarily increase the 
total number of man-hours of work. Hence, 
production is not increased. Hence, the 
war effort is not influenced. Hence, no 
reason to repeal the 40-hour work week. 


Louis Ruthenburg 
Evansville, Ind.; President, Servel, Inc., 
answers: 


Every available means for enlisting 
maximum man-hours in industry should be 
used before a compulsory labor service 
program is considered. 


U.S. industrial workers now are applying © 


some 20 per cent less hours per week than 


40 





Accompanying the _ increasing 
demands for production in war- 
time is the problem of man-power 
supply for industry. Congress is 
being urged to increase the basic 
work week to 48 hours before con- 
sidering any program of compul- 
sory labor service. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked busi- 
nessmen, authorities on labor ques- 





tions and others the following 
question: 


Should the basic 40-hour 
week be suspended for the 
duration of the war and a 
basic 48-hour week be substi- 
tuted before a compulsory la- 
bor service program is insti- 
tuted? 


Answers were printed last week. 
More appear herewith. 








the average applied by German, Russian 
and English workers—an increasingly seri- 
ous handicap to our war production. 

In an address delivered in 1939, I said: 
“The shortage of skilled labor will con- 
stitute an immediate obstruction to any 
considerable expansion of industrial ac- 
tivity. During the first World War, Ameri- 
can labor worked 50 or more hours per 
week. Under present restrictions the short- 
age of labor is made more serious by ex- 
perimental legislation to a degree of some 
20 per cent. It must be remembered that, 
after years of short hours, labor does not 
readily habituate itself to longer hours.” 

If there was any sound economic reason 
at any time for legislation limiting the 
work week to 40 hours, which is debatable, 
such reason no longer exists. By all means, 





LOUIS RUTHENBURG 


let the basic work week be extended 
immediately to 48 hours. 


Patrick E. Gorman 


Chicago, Ill.; Secretary-Treasurer, Amalge 
mated Meat Cutters and Butchers Workmen, 
American Federation of Labor, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Compulsory labor is slave labor. Slave 
labor admits a dictatorship and the ab- 
sence of freedom and liberty. It confesses 
that democracy is dead and tyranny rules. 

The 40-hour work week should not be 
suspended for the duration of the war. 
Wars are periodical and not permanent. 
Labor is as permanent as the granite of 
the Vermont hills. Capital is transitory 
and, therefore, not substantial. Labor en- 
dures forever. Without it, all things die. 
Any encroachment upon the 40-hour week 
would be a backward step. The war can be 
won by labor only. Capital is secondary. 


Ralph C. Beard 


Akron, Ohio; President, Western Maryland 
Industrial Union Council, 


answers: 


The whole man-power question cannot 
be solved apart from the question of pro- 
duction. We need centralized planning of 
production under authority of an agency 
having power to schedule production ac- 
cording to the needs of the United Na- 
tions. This is the method recommended by 
the Tolan Committee report which re- 
jected the idea of compulsory labor service 
before there is “a sweeping realignment of 
our entire war production program.” 

The question of man power can best 
be solved when our production needs are 
known and planned for. 


(by telegraph) 
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N the months since Pearl Harbor the railroads of 
the United States have carried three times as many 
soldiers as in the same months of the last war. 


Of the 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars and 17,500 pas- 


senger coaches on the railroads 
today, a great part are assigned 
to military movements—and 
the armed forces have first 
call on all the rest. 


Besides troop movements, 
there are those who must 
travel on essential war busi- 
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DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION. Plan early— 
Make reservations and buy tickets as far in advance 
as possible. Avoid week ends—Do your travel- 
ing in the middle of the week whenever possible. 
Travel light— Limit your hand baggage to actual 
requirements. Other baggage can be checked. 
Plans changed?— Cancel your reservation 
promptly if your trip is deferred or called off. It 
will help the other fellow. 




















ness. There are service men on furlough. There is the 
shortage of tires and the rationing of gasoline — all 
adding to the demand for space on the trains. 


That demand must be met with the cars we have—other 


war needs make it impossible 
to get any more. 


So please help the other fellow 
who must travel—and help 
yourself — and help us to 
get the best use out of what 
we have. 
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Three Dagger +97 proor 


A superlative rum, smooth 
and fragrant as liqueur. 
Makes a glorious Rum 
Old-Fashioned-a delight- 
ful Rum and Soda. Care- 
fully aged 10 YEARS. 


One Dagger - 97 Proor 


A rum of distinctive, 
pleasing flavour. Puts a 
special sparkle in holiday 
cocktails. 5 YEARS OLD. 


Dagger Punch 97 proor 


Rich, mellow, soft and 
satisfying. Guests applaud 
its refreshing fragrance 
and “‘different” flavour in 
punches, cocktails and 
highballs. 8 YEARS OLD. 
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of superb quality from 


historic Jamaica 





Made by J. Wray & Nephew, ltd., Jamaica, oldest and 
largest rum house in the British West Indies. Est. 117 years. 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Folder on the 

new Do/More 
“Sentinel.” 


Employees get through work faster, 
morning pep lasts longer where correct 
posture is practiced. Do/More Seating 
Service encourages correct, healthful 
posture. Exhaustive tests have caused 
many of the nation’s largest em- 
ployees to standardize on Do/More. 


NEW SENTINEL POSTURE CHAIR 


Developed from nonessential materi- 
als, the Sentinel retains all the features 
that made Domore the siandard in 

»sture seating. Call your Do/More 
Beating Service representative for full 
details, or write direct for interesting 
Domore Chair Company, 
Inc., 1114 Franklin St., Elkhart, Ind. 


DO/MORE 
Seating Sewice 
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The March 
of Industry 
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AMERICA’S HARD-HITTING GUNS 
PROVE THEIR WORTH IN BATTLE 


The guns of the United States Army are 
getting their first real workout in this war. 
Never before has the Army had a chance 
to show what it could do with its new 
weapons on a conclusive scale. Now- the 
whole African offensive depends on how 
well those weapons live up to expectations. 

Here is a guidebook containing details of 
the Army’s guns. The book necessarily is 
minus many pages. Reserved for the enemy 
is the first look at our newest, deadliest 
weapons. Reports on them will come 
through as the battle for Africa advances. 
Reports on the known types, from battles 
all around the globe, show that U.S. equip- 


ment so far is proving superior to the 
enemy’s in every category. 

Small arms. Return to highly mobile 
warfare has added new importance to the 
individual side arms. American 
doughboys carry the world’s finest pistols, 
carbines and rifles; are the world’s finest 
marksmen with them. Marines on Guadal- 
canal are picking off two out of every 
three Japanese at 500 yards with their 
fast-firing Garand rifles, which tripled the 
fire power of our infantrymen. 

Submachine guns: The Thompson .45- 
caliber “tommy gun” weighs only 9.8 
pounds, can be fired at the rate of 400 
rounds per minute, is effective at 300 
yards. The Browning .30-caliber automatic 


soldier’s 
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(Here each week appears a special reg 
on the battle of production. The 
of how American industry is provid 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is 
story of how the war is to be wom 


rifle is heavier, weighing 16 pounds, 
Reising submachine gun, newest infanty 
weapon, throws a lot of lead quickly 
is favored by the Marines on Guadalcan 
Machine guns: Deadliest infantry we 
ons of all are fast-firing machine guy 
The United States forces are equipp 
with the best. Basic types: The light 
caliber, a 20-pound type operating with 
a detachable magazine and firing best a 
the rate of 200 rounds per minute at 
than 2,000-vard range; the medium 
caliber which weighs 30 pounds; the hea 
.50-caliber, which is similar in design 
lighter models but fires heavier bullets 


reserved for the enemy 


a faster rate and is effective at a longer 
range. 

Machine guns are air and water-cooled, 
according to type. Against aircraft, they 
are mounted on flexible swivel mounts. 
The quality of American-made machine 
guns has been demonstrated again and 
again. Marine Private Albert A. Schmidt, 
credited with killing more than 200 Japa- 
nese in one night’s fighting on Guadalcanal, 
makes a typical report. His gun’s cooling 
jacket was shot full of holes, the barrel 
stayed red-hot, but the gun “kept working 
right up to the end,” when a Japanese 
grenade blew it to bits. 

Mortars: Classified also as small arms 
are the Army’s mortars, the simplest type 
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= are penetrating little rays, 
1/10,000 the length of light rays. The 
eye can’t see them, but they register 
on sensitive photographic film. You 
know how they go through flesh and 
bone—flesh easier than bone. You’ve 
seen the pictures. 

They go through aluminum more 
easily than through steel —but they 
go through both. Kodak research and 
skill made it possible to produce a film 
so sensitive that, with the modern X-ray 
machines, it gets an X-ray picture of 
the inside structure of dense metals 
like steel armor plate, inches thick, 


Industrial X-ray Film helps arm 
America better, faster 


In one aircraft factory alone, every 
day, several thousand 14x17-inch 
sheets of Kodak Industrial X-ray Film 
are used to examine aluminum cast- 
ings. And this X-ray method of in- 
spection is becoming typical of 
American aircraft production. 


This safeguard makes it possible to 
use 25% less metal with safety— it is 
no longer necessary to compensate for 
possible defects by adding extra 
weight. It saves material, it saves 
work, it saves lives. 


A FATAL ACCIDENT 
THAT DIDN'T HAPPEN 


This X-ray of the casting 
a vital airplane part plair 
shows defects. Time will 
be wasted machining ‘it, 
building it into a plane. And 
crew of American flyers 
not face the possibility 
structural failure in the air, due 
to the defects .. . so in spite © 
its unprepossessing looks, | 
really a significant picture. 





Invisible defects in the welded seams 
of high-pressure boilers—for the U.S. 
Navy—are searched out through X-ray 
pictures. Welders even “go to school” 
through the medium of radiographs— 
they “pass their examinations” when 
X-ray film shows they can produce a 
flawless weld. 


The widespread adoption of Kodak 
Industrial X-ray Film was hastened 
by the urgencies of war. Now that this 
method of testing has proved its value 
so conclusively, you can be sure that 
it will continue to serve you after the 
war, by guarding against hidden 
defects in products you will buy... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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“They Also Serve...” 


EHIND the battle lines, behind the men behind our guns, there’s 


a great army of workers diligently supplying Uncle Sam with the 
materials of war. 


They may not be cheered by the throng as they walk down the 
street, they may not wear medals on their chests, but their work is 
vital to America’s victory effort. 


Thousands of these heroes are Erie men. Their responsibility is 
to get the big guns and tanks and planes from where they are made 
to where they are used. To do this, they’re on the job every day 
dispatching trains, running engines, repairing equipment, preventing 
delays, watching out for the safety of men and materials— and buying 
plenty of bonds, too! They also serve . 








SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





of cannon used to lob shells and bombs 
over into enemy strongholds. The 60-mm, 
and 8l-mm. models long have been used 
by the Army, but Lieut. Gen. Dwight D, 
Eisenhower mentions with praise a “ney 
and extremely accurate” mortar which 
reduced one fort at Oran in short order, 

Antiaircraft guns. The Army and the 
Navy have more than overcome a late 
start in developing defensive antiaircraft 
guns. The guns at stations in the Pacific 
have played a significant part in U.S, air 
victories over the Japanese, in some 
instances knocking down as many enemy 
















planes as were downed by American 
fighters. 

= 

3-inch: The Army’s standard aintiair. 


craft gun before the war, the 3-incher js 

| still made for use against medium-altitude 

targets. Grouped in batteries of four, con- 

| trolled by an automatic direction finder, 

| the 3-inchers hurl 12-pound shells up to 
12,000 feet. 

} 37-mm.: 


about 
Tosses about. 130 shells a min- 
ute at low-flying enemy planes. The shells 
weigh one and one-third pounds. This type 
is noted for accuracy. 
Bofors: Has far better range 
and hitting power than the 37-mm. Weigh- 
ing about 4,300 pounds, it is mounted on 
a four-wheel carriage, hurls 120 to 140 
rounds a minute for a miximum range of 
about 30,000 feet. 

90-mm.: Able to hit planes at 34,000 


,0O-mm. 





feet and higher, this gun is one of the 
newest in Uncle Sam’s arsenals. It is far 


better than the Nazis’ 88-mm. 

}.5-inch: A British gun, the United 
States adopted it to go after targets above 
10,000 feet. No details are available. 
Other guns used against aircraft include 

the Navy’s efficient dual-purpose 5-incher 
| which reaches up to 30,000 feet; the 
|  20-mm. Ocrlikon, which fires more than 
300 explosive shells a minute and is poison 
for dive bombers; 1.1-inch pompoms or 
guns,” mounted in groups of four 
| on ships. 
Artillery. Some of the greatest surprises 
in this war have been the result of the 

skillful use of artillery. General MacArthur 
| surprised the Japanese on Bataan with 

some 50 self-propelled guns. Rommel sur- 
prised the British in Libya with crafty use 
of the old 88-mm. antiaircraft gun. The 
U.S. Army has a whole bag 1ull of such 
| surprises in store for the Germans when 


“hose 





they meet in North Africa. 

Probably most of the surprises will turn 
out to be new types of self-propelled 
artillery. This nation’s backlog of auto- 
motive experience has been turned to good 
account in welding horsepower and fire 
power together into one destructive ma- 
chine. 

Guns ranging in size from the small 37- 
mm. cannon to 155-mm. howitzers are be- 
ing placed on carriages which range from 
the tiny jeep to the ponderous M-4 tank. 
Entirely new weapons, like the tank de- 
stroyers, have been evolved to meet spe 
cific needs. The tank destroyers are half- 
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IS THIS YOUR 


PLATE GLA 





Just something to look through? 

That would be a perfectly natural 
reaction, because probably no other 
single product has contributed more 
than glass to the world’s comfort and 
happiness. In addition to its other 
valuable properties, glass has the 
great advantage of being transparent 

. . a characteristic that is of infi- 
nite importance to mankind. Can you 
imagine what the world would be 
like without the tremendous benefits 
of doors, windows and the thousand- 
and-one other normal uses of glass? 

But the tremendous strides of sci- 
ence and research are rapidly com- 
pleting a thrilling new chapter to 
the service of this product which 


IDEA OF 





























has meant so much to the world .. . 
giving it new and even more useful 
characteristics which greatly enlarge 
its utility for mankind. 

Today, glass is doing double duty. 
In the form of bullet-resisting glass, 
precision glass for instruments, and 
as safety glass in bent shapes, it 
is serving our fighting forces on land, 
on sea, and in the air. At the same 
time, it is constantly serving business, 
industry, and the home by replacing 
other materials which are so essential 
to the prosecution of the war. 

For instance, manufacturers of an 


ever-increasing variety of products are . 


finding their answer to their priority 
problems in an ever-widening use 


























many instances, Libbey- 


of glass. In 


Owens-Ford Glass not only solves a 
product problem, but supplies advan-. 
tages that make that product better, 
more serviceable and more salable. 
Some of the services today performed 
by glass were never dreamed of just 
a few short years ago. 

Perhaps the physical characteristics 
of the many new types of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass may open the way 
to an entirely new use of glass in 
your product. We will welcome the 
opportunity to explore with you the 
possibility of continuing your prod- 
uct with glass. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, 1387 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD 


QUALITY Fla 


PRODUCTS 











The Eagle 
Strikes 


The American Eagle, when aroused, is a sudden whirl 
of fury as it strikes with killer claws. 


The American people and their government are 
fully, fiercely aroused today. They are fighting this 
toughest of all wars with every nerve and sinew ... 
ready to wreak destruction on the enemy. 


The Army Air Transport Command, The Naval Air 
Transport Service, and The United States Maritime 
Commission have organized and are directing the 
most gigantic transportation job in world history. 
Due to their combined efforts, the greatest fleets of 
aircraft and ocean-going vessels ever assembled are 
now operating to all corners of the globe —on a 
scale that defies imagination. 


American Export Airlines and American Export 
Lines, with giant four-engined flying boats and new 
fast cargo ships, are doing their bit in this gigantic 
transportation effort. 


American 
 «-EXport Zz. 
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track cars, bearing 75-mm. or 10 
guns, which are armored to protect 
crews, but fast enough to outrun eng 
tanks. 

Development of these new vehicleg 
extend the use of big guns has been yp 
by developments in the guns themsel 
Artillery pieces, used by our de luxe 19§ 
model Army, fire faster, at longer rg 
and with heavier shells than their pre 
cessors of World War fame. 

75-mm.: The old 75-mm. gun has be 
replaced by an entirely different cang 
of the same bore. The split trail and wy 
er traverse are two important modifie 
tions of the fieldpiece model. The rag 
has been increased from 5,000 to 13{ 
vards, But, even more important, the J 
mm. gun for use with artillery on) 
wheeled carriage is being superseded 
the 105-mm. howitzer. Howitzers are she 
er, lighter than guns of the same calibe 
have a lower muzzle velocity, deliver are 
ing fire. From here on out, the 75-m 
will be used primarily in tanks, with a ne 
semiautomatic breechblock to facilitate 
handling in close quarters. As mounted 
the old M-3 medium tank, the Genex 
Grant, the high-velocity 75-mm. outrang 
the 75-mm. gun on the German Mark4 
tank by 700 yards. And the boys in Afrie 
are traveling with the M-4 medium, @ 
General Sherman, which is greatly i 
proved over the M-3. 

105-mm.: The Army’s new and j 
proved versions of this standard artille 
piece include a howitzer that is conside 
the finest fieldpiece of its type in # 
world. Maneuverable and light, the 16 
packs this punch: It tossed 33 pounds 
high-explosive and steel seven miles. 

,.5-inch: Another powerful light ‘canne 
with a range of 14 miles. It is brand-ne 
to the American Army, is suitable fog 
use as corps artillery as well as for antt 
tank missions. 

155-mm.: Modernized so they can 
towed at speeds of 50 miles an hour 
higher, these medium artillery pieces ca 
a powerful wallop. The 155-mm. gun fires 
a 95-pound shell some 15 miles. 

8-inch howitzer: This is a new addition 
to Army artillery. It hurls a 200-pountl 
shell approximately 11 miles. 

2140-mm.: Biggest of them all, this howit# 
er is considered the most powerful field 
piece in the world. It shoots a 345-pount 
projectile nine miles; is broken down inté 
two loads for fast transport. ; 

These are the guns which U.S. soldie 
sailors and Marines are beginning to be 
on Axis forces all over the world. They am 
being produced at home by an efficient tea 
of Army Ordnance and private indust 
Production has steadily increased; in mo 
categories is ahead of schedules. Develops 
ment of newer and better weapons is col 
stantly in process. That’s why the U.38 
Army, smashing its way through Afrie 
packs more firepower per man than any 
other army in history: The surest guaral 
tee of its ultimate success. 
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Plus and Minus 














2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Aeanerrcan usiaess 


Title Rez. U.S. Pat. Of 


Businessmer should begin to think a bit about the war's end, about possible 
Slowing in Government demand, about markets that will have to be tapped in peace. 

This isn't sonething imminent. There is no sign yet of a German collapse, 
of a Japanese defeat. But: There are signs that “he end definitely is in sight; 
that the peak in war orders may be passed; that 1943 will be whe biggest war year. 

In fact: Some businessmen already are worried by shifts in arms output. A 
few orders are being cancelled, others are being spr ad out over longer periods. 
The period of haphazard buying, of reckless inventory building, of unplanned 
arms orders is coming to an end. A few people are beginning to get hurt. 

These things can be said: 

1. ‘Arms program as outlined a few months ago is unattainable; is having to 
be cut back to reality; is having to be adjusted to probable military operations. 

2. A change in Army-Navy production goals, plus tighter control over all 
raw materials, will ease the supply »oroblem; will bring war program into balance. 

3. Arms production, once in better balance, will go on till the war end; 
will not be cut off until the final bel] rings. There won't be any chance-taking. 

However: If Germany cracks in 194%, it's to be difficult to prevent a good 
deal of easing of regulations, to prevent a shifting back toward peacetime 
basis. The task of defeating Japan will center on the Navy and Air Forces; 
probably will not take the amount of effort now to go into defeating both Ger- 
many and Japan. 

















It's asked: But what if war does end suddenly? Where does industry come off 
with its war orders? What plans are being made for the shift to peace? 

The answer appears to be this..... 

Many companies have contract cleuses that would require Government to take 
over their inventories, to take naterials in process as well as finished goods. 
Those companies are protected. They face fairly clear sailing on war orders. 

But: Other companies don't have such clauses in their contracts. They may 
be out of luck. They might do well to give some thought to their problem. 

All companies probably are well advised to start thinking of peacetime 
work; to think of possible new markets, new models, new competition. Much of 
industry was slow to adjust itself to the shifts that war required. Those that 
got on the bandwagon early fared best. The same may go for the shift back to 
peace. 

However: That shift can't come until war actually ends. And: An end to war 
with Nazi Germany may be at least a year away; with Japan, probably two years 
away. 











To get back to the personalities and plans of the preser:t...e-e 

No. 1 man in administering industry's war controls is Ferdinand Ebe~~*.adt. 

Mr. Eberstadt is emerging as the Baruch of this war. He is now in charge 
of WPB. operations. He's bringing in key industrialists to handle major jobs. 
He is streamlining WPB itself, is making decisions that others ducked, is cut- 
ting through much red tape. This change is late, but it appears to be real. 

There is every prospect that armament goals now are geared to reality; 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


that the business of grinding out weapons to complete the war job is to click. 


Big immediate problem for U.S. industry is that of man power. And: Like its 
predecessors, that problem is a mess. It's to get worse before getting better. 

As the man-power situation lines up, it looks about like this..... 

Army-Navy-Coast Guard want about 3,400,000 more men. That's to reach the 
Roosevelt goal of 9,700,000 in armed forces by early 1944. It may be the peak. 

Then: War industry will need between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 more men. £ 

This means a shifting about of from 9,000,000 to 13,000,000 men. It means a @ 
scramble for men. Yet: There's no plan to unscramble the scramble. Navy is push- 
ing its own recruiting drive. So is the Army. So is industry. Industry, like 
agriculture, is demanding deferments for its workers. Neither Army, Navy nor in- 
dustry draws heavily on available Negro labor. Hundreds of thousands of youths are 
Stored away in college. Industry has great pools of single men. 

Furthermore: A Selective Service memorandum reveals that, between ages of 20 | 
and 45, there are 296,582 engineers, toolmakers, electricians, machinists. Yet: 4 
Only 166,568 of these skilled workers are working at their skills. Army needs 
75,500 of these men, but under present draft rules can't get them. 

Selective Service could do the job of picking and placing men. It has the 
information, the machinery, the knowledge. But: It now is just an adjunct of the 
Army. It doesn't even serve the Navy. It's bound by rigid standards fixed by 
Congress. It is so decentralized that its operation creaks and groans. 

So: Mr. Roosevelt probably will have to act to get a man-power “czar." It 
probably won't be either McNutt or General Hershey. 

In the meantime, war industries should get acquainted with new "Manning 
Table Plan." That's a plan for inventorying personnel, for working out a basis 
for draft deferment, then for replacement of workers. Apply to War Manpower 
Commission for Form 500. It's the basis for tying in your worker problem with 
draft boards. 

















When it comes to wage control.ecee. 

War Labor Board has its forms ready, WLB Form 10, for use in applying for 
wage increases. It is a major statistical undertaking to ask permission to raise 
a wage. You deal with the War Labor Board first through Wage-Hour Division of- 
fice nearest you. That's to decentralize operations and speed action. 

WLB will insist upon a September 15 wage as the ceiling unless you convince 
otherwise. But: If that wage isn't 15 per cent higher than Jan. 1, 1941, WLB 
may approve an increase. It won't try to remove wage differentials between 
either individual companies or regions. It won't permit raises to a war indus- 
try to enable it to draw workers from a nonwar industry. 

As to salaries... 

There is some misunderstanding about a company's right to grant stock to an 
employe, without violating salary regulations. Treasury holds that stock given 
to an employe by an employer is to be considered as salary and subject to control. 

But: Where stock customarily has been given as a bonus, it still can be given, 
if on the customary basis. And: Dividends from that stock do not figure as sale 
ary. Total salary and bonus still can't exceed $25,000 ceiling. 











A 1943 tax bill is to be influenced by war developments. 

It's to be very difficult to excite Congress enough to get big increases in 
taxes either on corporations or individuals if the war end is in sight. 

Increased probability is that any big 1943 increases will be in the form of 
forced savings; will provide a postwar return to the individual or corporation. 

And: Once war ends, the excess-profits tax would be first to go. 
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AUSTRALIAN CONVOYS, life lines of 
our South Pacific communications, are 
moving undisclosed quantities of wor 
material and reinforcements to our 
troops and allies down under. Here is 


a gun crew on a transport at its daily 
job of testing its anti-aircraft protection. 








RIP CORD GRIPS 


Rip cord grips for 

parachutes, life 

lines of safety for 
American airmen, are one 
of the important new war- 
time uses which are taking 
thousands of feet of Bundy 
Tubing. 








BUNDY ,T 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


Fy XPANDED Bundy plants, working 
round the clock, are turning out 
hitherto undreamed-of quantities 
of Bundy Tubing—in an ever- 
growing variety of types and sizes. 

Where does all this Bundy Tub- 
ing go? Here are a few of thou- 
sands of war uses: 

A battleship (or for that matter 
any other type of war or cargo 
vessel) has innumerable Bundy 
Tubing parts in its cold rooms for 
food and munitions, in cooling 
systems and individual refriger- 
ators, in auxiliary power plants, 
in surgical lamps and radios. 


HIGGINS BOATS, like this, 
famed for Marine Corps land- 
ing operations in the South 
Seas, have their power plants’ 
life lines—injector tubes, fuel 
and lubrication lines, and other mis- 
cellaneous parts— of Bundy Tubing. 
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Official U.S. Marine Corps Photograpa 


The army — whether in training 
camp or in the field—uses Bundy 
Tubing for the applications previ- 
ously mentioned—plus Bundy 
parts in automotive and tank 
equipment, in planes and gliders, 
for parachute grips and compo- 
nent parts of ammunition. 


Industry in peacetime had long 
accepted Bundy Tubing asstandard 
for many purposes, It is natural 
that this preference should carry 
over into similar war applications 
and into an ever-increasing num- 
ber of new uses. Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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BUNDY ELECTRICWELD etec! 
tubing. Single-walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Available 
in sizes up to and including 
2"0. D. Can be furnished tin- 


coated outside in smaller sizes. 


BUNDYWELD double-walled ster ving, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From yg gy ny up to 
and including —— D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 


BUNDY “‘TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside — steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 54"O. D. 








“| never miss with a 
WEBSTER” 


“Ducks or no ducks, I al- 
ways bag a full quota of 
pleasure when I’ve a 
pocketful of Websters 
along. Mix the deep, clear 
aroma of a Webster cigar 
with the crisp air of early 
morn—and, man, you've 
got something! Long waits 
in chilly blind or punt 
become short ones—for 
there’s always warming 
sunshine in Webster's 
mellow-mild flavor.” 
You'll find it that way 
with Websters no matter 
what the occasion—sport, 
business, social or restful 
relaxation. 
@ CERTIFIED 100%, choice, 
time-seasoned long Havana 
filler, light-claro wrapper and 
superb craftsmanship combine 
to give Websters one of the 


greatest rates of gain in all 
quality-cigar history ... 


103.4% GREATER 


in the first six months of 1942 
than that of the industry's 
10-to-15¢ brands as a whole 
(U. S. Revenue figures). 


WEBSTER 


KINGS fc 
(The classic ] 2 
Corona shape) 

GOLDEN WEDDING .. llc 
(er 
FANCY TALES. 18c. 2 for 35c 


Firat in the Social Register 
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What the Victory 


The job of taking from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 every day, on the average, out 
of the pay envelopes and pay checks of 
the nation’s workers starts in about six 
weeks, but neither the workers who will 
pay nor the employers who will collect 
the new Victory tax appear to have more 
than the haziest idea as to its effects or 
the magnitude of the job ahead. 

These appear more formidable and far- 


reaching as the date for collection nears. 


For instance: 

The new levy, written into the Revenue 
Act of 1942, becomes effective January 1. 
It imposes a tax of 5 per cent on all in- 
come in excess of $12 a week, $52 a 
month, $624 a year. Everybody receiving 
more than those amounts will have to pay. 
In the case of wage earners and salaried 
persons, the tax will be withheld from the 
pay envelope by the employer, excepting 
only household servants and farm help. 
Those classes will have to pay, too; but 
the tax will not be withheld from their 
compensation. They will make their return 
for 1943 on March 15, 1944, and pay the 
tax at that time. 

What does all this mean? 

To workers, it means that nobody, ex- 
cept the exempted classes mentioned above, 
will get his full week’s wages or month’s 
salary after January 1. For the duration of 
the war, the tax collector will beat every 
one to his own pay envelope. Married or 
single, every worker in business and in- 
dustry will find his pay shaved 5 per cent 
on earnings of more than $12 a week. This 
in addition to the 1 per cent deducted for 
Social Security. 
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The Employer as Tax Collector: 
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Tax Will Mean 


To employers, it means a brand neg 
tax-collecting job involving more pay-roll 
figuring, more office work, more explaining 
to employes. Even a relatively small em27 
ployer will have to hire another clerk of 
two; large concerns will have to hire clerks 
by the dozens and scores. A recent Treas- 
ury announcement, detailing the job ahead, 
indicates this clearly: Employers must ecole 
lect the tax every pay day; keep an ine 
dividual record of the amount colleeted 
from every person on the pay roll; transmigg 
every three months the amount collected? 
and, in addition to quarterly covering re- 
ports, submit at the end of each year a 
statement showing how much has been 
taken from each employe’s pay. 

This means employers hereafter must 
keep two separate accounts for every per- 
son on their pay rolls: one to cover his pay * 
as earned; the other to cover the taxes” 
withheld from his pay. 

Within a month after the close of each 
year, the Treasury directs, each employer 
must give every person on the pay roll a 7 
statement showing how much of his pay 
has been withheld for the Victory tax. 7 
Where pay days are weekly, this means 
52 separate entries for each employe. The 
statement must be made out in triplicate; 
one copy for the worker, the others for the 
Government and the employer’s files. 

The amount of clerical work involved in 
these multiple transactions is so large that 
not even Government experts will hazard 
an estimate as to its cost or as to the num- 
ber of additional clerical workers the em- 
ployers will need to do it. 

To the Government, the size of the 
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Billions of computations will be required 
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Welding Wings of Power 


Before planes could be mass pro- 
duced, it was necessary to find a 
method of fabricating sheet metal 
parts faster than any previous tech- 
nique. 

Modern resistance welding turned 
the trick—resistance welding with 
electronic control. 

Spot welding literally sews plane 
parts together, using an electric cur- 
rent for thread. Plane parts slide 
between two electrodes like cloth 
through a sewing machine. Welding 

cr 


4 
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current stabs through the metal as 
often as 90 times a minute. 

Only electronic control could make 
and break the circuit without flame, 
noise or mechanical wear. . . could 
control welding current to a fraction 
of a second. And in the electronic 
tube which makes possible the miracle 
of modern resistance welding you can 
see new applications to bring greater 
efficiency to the industrial workshop 
of America. 


* * * 


Electronics is at work today ... in 
applications as familiar as your radio 
tubes. With its new, secret applica- 
tions, electronics has become the 
nerve center of our armed forces. It is 
helping almost every war industry 
roll back the old limits on production 
capacity. Your Westinghouse repre- 
sentative can tell you about today’s 
practical applications of Westing- 
house electronic devices in your in- 
dustry. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-91001 


Quwp: Westinghouse \ )Electronies at work 


Westinghouse electronic welding control draws energy 








from A.C. power lines, converts alternating to direct current, 
and releases it to the welding machine in accurately timed 
pulses of controlled intensity. 
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bookkeeping job likewise cannot even be 
estimated. It will not start, however, tj] 
| early May; first remittances need not be 
made by employers until April 30. From 
| that time, however, the Government’; 
| bookkeeping job will grow in size at 
| prodigious rate. Highlights: 
Forty-five million men and women yill 
pay the Victory tax. Of these, it is esti- 
mated, 30,000,000 will pay the regular jp. 
| come taxes also. The other 15,000,000 will 
| pay the Victory tax alone. For each of 
| those 45,000,000 payers, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, which will collect the 
tax, must open an individual ledger ag. 
count, either in a book or on a card. 

Whether it will be book or card is yet 
to be decided, but each individual account 
must be checked and audited; each indi- 
vidual postwar credit must be computed; 
each person taking the credit currently— 
millions will do so, it is estimated—must 
be cleared accordingly. Billions of com- 
putations will be required to bring all this 
about. 

Most of the work will be done at In- 
ternal Revenue Collectors’ offices scattered 
throughout the country (only the big ae- 
counts are routed to Washington), and 
where the Collectors are going to get the 
thousands or tens of thousands of clerks 
they will need is a coming headache. The 
current headache at the Bureau concerns 
income tax collection: The Bureau already 
has put in a requisition for personnel pri- 
ority to cover 5,500 additional clerks to do 
Today, when the Time ele- income tax work alone. 

It may have to ask for two, three, four 
times as many more clerks for Victory tax 


| 0 


vk 


x 





ment is so vital that it is work. Nobody knows yet what the total 
will be; nobody in authority is_ willing 
measured in minutes rather even to guess. Whatever the number, they 


will deal with tax collections running to 

about $3,600,000,000 a year (mostly with- 

than in hours, the 3-mile-a- held by employers) and postwar credits 
running to more than $1,000,000,000. 

Forms upon which employers must make 
their quarterly and annual reports to the 
Bureau will be provided by Collectors on 
. . “ie ue request. So will forms to be filled in by 
Is proving a life-saver in euillenin showing employes the amounts 

withheld from pay. It is estimated that 
the Battles of Production . whole trainloads of print paper will be 
needed for the forms; how many cannot 
be foretold. 

Employers desiring to print duplicates of 
these forms at their expense, however, will 
be permitted—even encouraged—to do so. 

In an apparent effort to spare employers 


minute speed of AIREXPRESS 


and Delivery. 


You do not need a priority to ship by Air EXPRESS, all possible burden in the huge volume of 
paper work ahead, the Bureau has re- 
but if you have war production shipments requiring frained from requiring that individual re- 
ceipts be given workers each pay day. 
priorities, they will be granted. Phone Railway Ex- Posters are suggested—will be furnished 


by the Government when requested—for 
display at pay windows explaining the tax 
deduction. But, unless a worker quits, he 
need be given no statement by his en- 
ployer until 30 days after 1943 ends. If he 


Now 0 ITs quits before that time, the employer is 
h \ EXPRESS required to furnish him such a statement 
16th YEAR ——. ae when he is paid off. 
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press Agency, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, or any air line. 
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ACK IN 1909, automobile 

performance was uncertain. 
A driver heard ‘‘Get a horse’’ 
instead of ‘““Take a summons.” 
But the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness that have always endowed 
American industry produced, in 
short years, motor cars that literally 
transformed the nation. 


And, even the remarkable advancement of 
automotive manufacture . . . probably the 
most signal success in American Industrial 
history . . . has been outdone by its amazing 
adaptability to war production and its ready 
answer to war demands. 


The story of the automotive industry is a 
commentary on the miracle of American prog- 
ress. ..a miracle that is partly explained 
by the stimulus of dependable insurance. 


For, before the promise of the automobile 
could be realized, there had to be the invest- 
ment of hard-earned savings... in plants, 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE 


XUM 


“Promise,now...n0 


equipment, research, experiment. And, insur- 
ance alone assured investors that their funds 
would not be dissipated through inevitable 
property damage by fire, windstorm, explosion, 
accident and other common hazards. 


From the earliest days of our nation, Insurance 
Company of North America has played an im- 
portant part in providing such security. George 
Washington was president when this oldest 
American fire and marine insurance company 
was founded. With ever-widening service and 
ever-broadening facilities ‘North America”’ has 
continued to serve the insur- —— 
ance needs of industry, the [ ] 
home and business. Today, i | O 

with _its affiliates “North an ie 
America’’ writes practically 
every form of insurance ex- 


cept life. 





PROTECT 
) 


DU} 


scorching 








Pioneering has been a prin- 





ciple. The founding of this Company 
in 1792 introduced capital stock insur- 
ance to this continent. In 1807 *‘North 
America’’ originated the American sys- 
tem of serving clients through local 
agents. In another forward step, Head 
Office facilities have now been projected 
to Company Service Offices in key cities to 
make the complete scope of North America 
service quickly available through all North 
America Agents and all Brokers. 


Specify North America protection... there 
is in your section a North America Agent, or 
a Broker, who, with the facilities of a nearby 
Company Service Office, is better equipped to 
serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
‘“Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 


$476 ,000,000. 


Other Companies of the North America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co 
of North AmericaeThe Alliance Insurance Co of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co.¢ National Security 
Insurance Company eCentral Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 
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NEW CONTROLS OVER U. S. EXPORTS 


Role of Embassy Counselors in Directing Economic Aid for Neighbors 


State Department is funnel 
for guiding materials to 
nations in greatest need 


An attempt to consolidate all U.S. eco- 
nomic activities in the various Latin-Amer- 
ican republics is made by the State De- 
partment with the establishment of a new 
post in embassies and legations—Counselor 
in Charge of Economic Affairs. 

In effect, the new counselors will become 
economic ministers. Counselors already 
have been appointed for Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Chile, Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba and 
Mexico. They are to be responsible for 
all economic activities of U.S. agents. 

Behind the appointments is a move to 
bring the various economic functions that 
have developed since the war under the 
supervision of U.S. ambassadors or minis- 
ters. These include activities of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Federal Loan 
Agency and the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Now it is proposed that the economic 
counselors become the recognized heads of 
all field representatives of these agencies. 
Reports of these agents, both to the diplo- 
matic missions inside the countries, and’ to 
their agencies in Washington, are to be 
channeled through the counselors. 

One explanation of the move, given 
by the State Department, is “to prevent 
the representatives of various agencies 
from working at cross-purposes with each 
other, and to co-ordinate their activities 
with the implementation of over-all policy.” 
In other words, to eliminate overlapping 
and friction among the various groups that 
have had a hand in Latin-American affairs 
since the outbreak of war—and to confine 
interdepartmental differences 
ments to Washington. 

Foreign trade controls are likely to re- 
ceive the most immediate attention of the 
new counselors. Export licenses now are 
issued by the Board of Economic War- 
fare; shipping permits by the War Ship- 
ping Administration: material allocations 
by the War Production Board. The outlook 
is that the economic counselors will exert 
a guiding influence in determining the 
needs of the various Latin-American coun- 
tries for essential supplies and forward 
them to BEW for export license. 


The Controlled Materials Plan of WPB 


and argu- 
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promises to make the export business even 
more delicate, diplomatically. CMP is de- 
signed, basically, to supply the Army and 
Navy with the steel, copper and aluminum 
products they need and to squeeze the 
civilian economy to the barest essentials. 
That squeeze will extend to other coun- 
tries of the Hemisphere. 

WPB officials believe that enough ma- 
terials can be spared to keep other Amer- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REXFORD G. TUGWELL 
. .. trouble in the tropics 


ican nations afloat throughout the war, but 
that past promises may have to be shaved 
somewhat. The shaving process will re- 
quire expert diplomatic handling. 

Puerto Rico. The United States also 
has a desperate Hemisphere economic prob- 
lem on its doorstep—in the possession of 
Puerto Rico. 

The island is suffering from the after- 
effects of a naval building boom and the 
shipping shortage. Result has been a three- 
fold disaster—an actual scarcity of food, 
price inflation and widespread unemploy- 
ment. About 250,000 residents are idle, 
almost 40 per cent of the island’s employ- 
able population. 

Normally, Puerto Rico depends largely 
on its sugar crop for a cash income and 
imports most of its food from the U.S. 


mainland. Staples are rice, dried beans and 
salt codfish, but all now are scarce. In ad- 
dition, application of the Wage-Hour Lay 
is reported to have forced a virtual shut- 
down in the needlework industry. 

Islanders estimate that at least 56,000 
tons of shipping is required each month to 
feed the population, but only 30,000 tons is 
being made available. As a result of soar- 
ing prices and the export problem, the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration jis 
undertaking to supply food for the posses- 
sion, dislocating the established commercial 
distribution system. Private importers are 
said to require higher prices than most of 
the population can afford to pay. 

The emergency has added to the head- 
aches of Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
whose relations with Puerto Rican conser- 
vatives and business interests already were 
strained by his land resettlement projects. 
When the island legislature was called in- 
to emergency session recently, 27 members 
of the opposition coalition walked out as 
the Governor walked in. 

Attention of Congress was called to 
Puerto Rico’s plight by Representative 
Marcantonio (American Labor Party), of 
New York, who urged an immediate or- 
der directing food shipments to the island 
and emphasized the need of food subsidies. 


Canada. Inclusion of Canada as a full 
member of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board answers a long-stauding 
demand of the Dominion for recognition as 
a full partner in the U.S.-British war ef- 
fort. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions 
and Supplies, becomes a member of the 
Board with Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 
the U.S. War Production Board, and Sir 
Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Pro- 
duction. 

One advantage Canada expects from 
membership is an end to uncertainty over 
supplies from the United States. Canadian 
war industry depends heavily on_ steel 
copper, and other raw materials and fab- 
ricated products from U.S. plants. 

An important part of Canada’s output 
on the other hand, goes both to Britain 
and the United States. This country, for 
example, gets half of Canada’s machine 
tools, while Britain gets a third of the 
Dominion’s total war goods. Membership 
on the Combined Board is expected to 
link the three war producers more closely 
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Business with wings—in the 


+ 


There is really only one business today, and that is to win the war. But what is 


the kind of world for which we are fighting? It is a world of freedom and oppor- 


tunity for all. The airplane will help make it so. . 


The nation’s airlines are a military 
arm. They are flying officers, men and 
war cargoes to far corners of the conti- 
nent. Giant United Mainliners go on 
missions where a short time ago there 
was no radie, no weather data, and 
no place to land. 

But the nation’s airlines are an im- 
portant unit of our domestic trans- 
portation system, too, Mainliners carry 
civilians from production center to 
production center, and they carry im- 
portant cargoes of mail and express. 


XUM 


. in tomorrow’s Age of Flight. 


What will this military and civilian 
power, the most mobile form of trans 
portation ever developed, mean to 
business in the free tomorrow? Greater 
opportunity than ever before! 

In the Age of Flight, you will have 
customers not only on this continent, 
but in Brazil, Europe, and China as 
well, and you will fly to see them 
often. From them you will buy raw 
materials hitherto out of reach. To 
them you will sell goods at lower and 
lower cost. 





JpE 


Greater quantities of consume: 
goods will ride the air. Freight will 
be shipped more cheaply than you 
dreamed. 

This is not a vision for a distant 
day. The war has advanced the prog- 
ress of aviation 15 vears. You and 
your business belong to the first 
generation freed from earth’s grip. 


*x BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY x 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 








| THE TOMORROW YOU’RE FIGHTING FoR! J 
ia we: 

















The Crossroads of Tomorrow will be the North Pole. 
When you say, “I'm going over the top in the morning”... 
you'll mean over the top of the world, by air...to other free 

countries on the other side of the earth. Airline fares* will 


read: To Calcutta $176...Moscow $124...London $108. 


You'll sit warm and cozy beside an observation window and 
wonder if it’s really 60 degrees below outside. You'll marvel 
at the aurora borealis. For you'll be “upstairs’’ in the strat- 

osphere, where it’s always the same temperature over the 
North Pole as it is over Nevada...or Montana. 
You'll be free to go where you please and when you please 
.. after Hitlerism is smashed! Today we're all working and 
fighting for that freedom. Nothing else matters much now 


but doing our assigned task... whatever it may be. 


Western Air's assigned task, today, is two-fold: Flying mili- 

tary cargo planes for Uncle Sam and From Los Angeles... for exam- 
ple...at a possible rate of 2 cents 
a mile, as based on present air 
developments. 


operating essential airline service. 


America’s Pioneer Airline 


General Offices: 510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Weurge Lines 


What you as a businessman 
and CANNOT do as a result of fed 
court and administrative decisic 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 








YOU CANNOT count on an exemptie 
from the Wage-Hour Law if your activigj 
touches in any way upon interstate com 
merce. The U.S. Supreme Court has hé 
that the law applies to a drilling crew of 
contractor engaged by owners of oil land 
although the contractor had no interest mM 
any of the oil developed. 


YOU CANNOT manufacture low-pres 
sure cast-iron boilers that use gas or a 
after November 16, unless the order j 
placed for a war agency or a hospital. War 
Production Board adds these items to 
list of prohibited civilian supplies. 


* + * 


YOU CAN obtain an adjustment fe 
price ceilings by showing to the Office ¢ 
Price Administration that such adjustments 
will act to relieve a shortage or a threatened! 
shortage of essential goods in your com) 
munity, and that the adjustment will not 
tend to create a shortage in other localities 


YOU CAN obtain, at a nominal price, 
drawings and specifications of foreign 
owned patent applications seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian if you have 4 
legitimate interest in them. Release of 
these hitherto secret processes follows in- 
structions from the President to use all 
means to put enemy-owned property and 
patents to work in support of the war. 


YOU CANNOT use horsehide fronts of 
a quality suitable for riding gloves excep! 
for the manufacture of military riding 
gloves or other military garments. All such 
leather stocks must be set aside for military 


use under WPB order. 


YOU CAN, as a cost-plus-fixed-fee wat 
contractor, sometimes be held responsible 
for the practices of your subcontractor 
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Citizen, Patriot—Saboteur 


He’s always taken for granted the 


His two sons enlist- 
ed the day after 
Pearl Harbor. He 
> of his weekly pay check in 
War Bonds. His job is a vital link in the 
production of war material. No man can 


Invests 10° 


put more intensity of purpose into his 
efforts to serve America. 

Yet this Soldier of Production unwit- 
tingly can commit sabotage against 
America as serious as that of any bomb- 
planting secret agent. His eyesight is let- 


ting him down—letting America down. 


accuracy of his vision. He scarcely real- 
izes that now he does not see sharply at 
close range. 

Modern fighting machines are preci- 
sion equipment. The product of many 
hours of finest workmanship can go to the 
scrap pile as the result of a single faulty 
visual impression. 

Today America needs vision aft its dest 
as never before. Bringing vision to its best 
is the life work of a great corps of men, in 
your community and every community, 


who are skilled in the measurement of vis- 
ual performance, trained and experienced 
in scientific correction of eyesight defi- 
ciencies. Their professional and technical 
services are invaluable to America today. 

How long since you’ve had your eyes 
examined? 


BAUSCH) & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. wr f / EST. 1853 


j 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 











Clean and Safer Floors with the 
Minimum of Man-Power! 


wAdz ONE OPERATOR IS REQUIRED 


Floor-maintenance methods that otherwise 
may be effective in conserving man-power 
—by providing safer floors for workers— 
may be dissipating the gains through use 
of equipment requiring an excessively large 
cleaning crew. 


Actually, a Combination Finnell and one 
operator can do the work of a whole crew 
using separate equipment for rinsing and 
drying. In addition to the saving of man- 
power which the all-in-one feature of a 
Combination Finnell makes possible, there’s 
the equally important saving in man-hours 
due to the speed of the machine. The size 
illustrated can clean from 5,000 to 8,000 
sq. ft. of floor an hour . . . and there’s 
a size with a still larger capacity! 


For FREE FLOOR SURVEY, consultation, or lit- 
erature showing the full range of Finnell Combina- 
tion Scrubbers, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3711B East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 








for the 
Scrubbing, Rinsing, and 
Drying Operations 


With a 
COMBINATION 


* 


IL «a 
COMPLETE CLEANING UNIT 
All in One! 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


even if the subcontract was negotiated g 
a lump-sum basis. The Comptroller Gep. 
eral rules that the fee contractor is », 
sponsible for the fact that his -lump-gyp, 
subcontractor paid wages above taty 
established by the Secretary of Labo. 
when the contract provided that wage 
should follow rates established by th 
Secretary. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely obtain a defay} 
judgment against a woman unless you fil 
an affidavit with the court that she is no 
in the armed services. A Pennsylvania 
court holds that benefits of the Soldier’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act properly 
should extend to women in view of the 
fact that thousands now are in active mili- 
tary service. 


* > * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, con- 
tribute more than 5 per cent of your ag. 
gregate pay roll to an employes’ pension 
trust and take a tax deduction on the con- 
tribution except in special situations. One 
draft of the 1942 Revenue Act provided 
for greater payments in single years, to be 
prorated over the succeeding five years, 
but this provision was deleted in the final 
law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take advantage of the 1+ 
work-week exemption as to overtime under 
the Wage-Hour Law without granting the 
exemption to all of your covered employes 
in the same 14-week period. The exemption 
is granted to certain seasonal industries 
and a federal circuit court of appeals holds, 
in the case of a packing plant, that it can 
be taken by the employer as to each em- 
ploye individually. 


SANITARY WASHING 


REDUCES DERMATITIS 


Sanitary 
running 
water 
for each 
per son 













Saves Lost Hours 
of War Production 


Every minute of war pro- 
duction is needed to give our fighting men the 
equipment they need. Lost man-hours because 
of Dermatitis mean less production, and physi- 

uns rate sanitary washing as an important 
Dermatitis preventive. Bradley Washfountains 
ire providing sanitary washing facilities in thou- 
sands of plants. Each Bradley serves 8 to 10 per- 
sons simultaneously and requires 80% tewer 
piping connections than “‘single-person”’ w ash 












basins to serve the same number 
Each person is furnished clean running water 
from a central sprayhead. The big pre-cast stone 


bow! is set low to allow thorough washing to the 
waist—and is self-flushing to prevent contami- 
nating collection of water. Automatic foot-con- 
trol leaves hands free and cuts off water supply 
immediately when not in use 

Write for Installation Picture Book . .- 
BRADLEY WASH- 


FOUNTAIN CO-. gpapay EY) 
(wishfaunizin 







2297 W. MichiganSt 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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War Products of Chrysler Corporation, in which Dodge @ Over the limitless reaches of Russia and China, and on islands 








“Job-Rated” quality and craftsmanship have an important that are but dots in the vast Pacific . . . unending streams of 
part, include: Dodge C dk i and Field d 1 “ $ supplies” to the fight- 
Radio vehicles . .. Dodge Troop and Cargo Motor Trucks... : oe , bye a. =— “q 01 a fe oe che i ttl " B t 

Dodge Weapons Carriers . . . Dodge Army Carryalls and ing forces of the United Nations. ‘ n these and other battie ronts, 
Ambulances ... Medium Tanks . . . Bomber Fuselage Sections tanks, planes and guns, too... built well by Dodge men... built 
aos ae Cannon... — ey be on nag with the same superb craftsmanship that has long made DODGE 
aa A en aga oy tage oe and DEPENDABILITY one and the same thing . . . are helping 


Air Raid Sirens . . . Field Kitchens, and many others. - y : “ 
mightily to win this war. € On home fronts, too, Dodge Job-Rated 


trucks are faithfully transporting essential commodities of indus- 
try and agriculture. @ Every Dodge has exactly the right engine, 

rt CS DD Cs &- clutch, transmission, and every other unit to fit the job. That's 
what Job-Rated means! That’s why Dodge trucks are more depend- 

S06 keatedk able, last longer, are more economical. 4 If wartime regulations 

a 

permit you to buy, see your Dodge dealer for trucks to fit your job, 

T LU Cc K iy save you money. See him, too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge cars, 

a re a Plymouth cars, used vehicles, and for dependable wartime service. \ 








DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SUPERVISION of OPERATIONS 


MANAGEMENT 











Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Incorporates 


Engineers 











MAIL COUPON 
FREE | 
BOOKLET | 


FILING COSTS 
20 PER CENT” 


wai) if)/ 
2 @i\ 
(Vs 


THE OLD WAY 


HANG UP YOUR 
FILING TROUBLES 
in the filing folder that 


/ 
anes 


OxXjovd 
PENDAFLEX* 

FOLDERS 
reduce filing time 20°. | acca 





, ill 


THE NEW WAY 


NO NEW CABINETS 


a simple frame fits NO SAG! 
in file drawer and NO DROOP! 
folders hang in file! NO SLUMP! 


» 
. REG s 7 
transforms filing from i tia 


laborious searching to SEND NOW 
INSTANT FOR FREE 


rererence ~</ BOOKLET 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY NH 
1 339 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y 























! Send me your new, illustrated Oxford Pend- I 

| aflex booklet: ‘“‘How to Cut Filing Costs 1 

| 20 Per Cent’’. No obligation, of course. 

1 NAME sensiinn — ; 
FIRM — t 

| ADORESS a — i 











FOR WaR-TIME NEEDS 


Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th St., New York 


Dumb Waiters 


& Elevators 
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of the leak 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Robert D. Murphy is a Milwaukeey 
by birth, but Milwaukee and the rest of 
' -_ the United State 
have seen little 9 
him in the last % 
years. His jobs in th 
Foreign Service —at 
Bern, Zurich, Munich, 
Seville, Paris, Vichy 
—have kept hin 
abroad. Until las 
week, he was one of 
the many unsung ca. 
reer diplomats repre. 
senting their homeland in the far places 
of the world. But Mr. Murphy, whos 
present title is Counsellor of the U.S. 
Embassy at Vichy, no longer can remain 
anonymous. Since 1940, he has been run- 
ning an undercover reporting service to the 
State Department from Vichy-controlled 
North Africa. Information supplied by him 
and a handful of picked men he directed 
paved the way for invasion of the North 
African coast by American troops. 
* * * 
Admiral Francois Darlan was com- 
mander in chief of the French naval forces 
when France went to 
war against Germany 
in 1939. When France 
collapsed in 1940, he 
sat at the right hand 
of feeble Marshal 
Henri Petain, Chief 
of State of the Vichy 
Government, ready to 
succeed Petain if the 
latter died. In his ca- 
pacity of commander 
of the armed forces, Admiral Darlan hap- 
pened to be in Algiers when the Yanks 
arrived last week. It was no time at al 
before the Admiral was being “entertained 
by an American general “with the respec 
and dignity due an officer of his rank. 
A day or so after his capture, Admin 
Darlan ordered all French forces under his 
command to lay down their arms. 
. * _ 

Nicholas Roosevelt has written a nun- 
ber of books, reported for many news 
papers, and served his country as soldier 
and diplomat. He is 
one of the New York 
Roosevelts, buts 
member of the Re- 
publican side of the 
family. As a news 
paperman, he worked 
for the New Yor 
Tribune, the Nes 
York Times, the Nev 
York Herald Tribun 


and corresponded fot 


—Wide World 
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= Historic Gift Card our nation reach into every home where a Christmus tree is decorated, 
rans. — FREE into every office where greetings are exchanged. It’s a red, white, and 
a blue Yuletide. So—give your friends The United States NEWS, the only 
A gift announcement showing George magazine devoted entirely to reporting, interpreting, and forecasting the 
Washington at Valley Forge and strikingly news of America. Give this weekly to others who want to know what the 
a nun- symbolic of the spirit of Christmas today headlines of 1943 will do to budgets and personal plans, who want to 
news will be mailed to each of your gift recipi- speak with authority on current events at any time in any gathering. Al- 
soldier ents free of charge. though the regular rate is $4 per year, two or more Christmus subscrip- 
a : tions may be had for $3 each, provided all are entered at one time. If 
bell you wish, one of these may be an extension of your own subscription. Just 
he Re fill in the handy post card to the left and mail today to Room 28, The 
of the United States NEWS, 2201 M Street Northwest, Washington, D.C. No 
news stamp is necessary. We'll announce each of your gifts with a special card 
worked and The United States NEWS will remind friends of your thoughtfulness 52 
7 times throughout the coming year. 
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6 p.m. Sailing 


A BRITISH FREIGHTER had pulled into an 
Eastern shipyard for repairs. Its signaling 
system was badly damaged, and a number 
of special parts and supplies were needed 
by sailing time on the following day. 


THE GRAYBAR SIGNALING SPECIALIST got 
the call, and from GRAYBAR’S own ware- 
house stock filled all of the requirements 
but one. The last item on the order was for 
6-watt, 6-volt lamps... an off-standard item 
which no one in the city had in stock. 


ORDER FILES in Graysar’s office gave one final 
clue: Some weeks before, a research laboratory in 
a neighboring city had ordered lamps of this special 
. type. Yes, the laboratory reported, they'd be — 





AS THE HOURS TO SAILING TIME DWINDLED, a 
GRAYBAR Representative drove to the laboratory and 
secured the lamps...only to discover that they had all 
been red-coated, while the ship’s order called for 
lamps that were clear glass. 





USING A PENKNIFE, 


owt ; ase as he sat in his car 

ectrical SUPPHCE "ants get the GRAYBAR man lit- 
fot el . of W \ine- lly “ ” 
the efcie™ same W? erally “scraped up 





the lamps to fill the 


— ag’s local i neip you order as per specifica- 
of G » GRAYBAR si ify PUT tions. The complete order 
em manpowst © tne ae reached the ship in time for 
preran and SF why *° ere the 6 p.m. sailing. 
1 
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Gravbah 
MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 











foreign newspapers. As a diplomat, he 
served as Minister to Hungary; as a Goy- 
ernment official, he was Vice Governor of 
the Philippines, holding both posts under 
President Hoover. As a soldier, he was a 
World War captain. He now is helping his 
Government in another world war, as 
deputy director of the Office of War 
Information, in the administration of a 
distant cousin, a Democrat. 
- * * 
Cyrus Ching, rugged, affable, pipesmok- 
ing, is 6 feet 7 inches tall, weighs about 
230 pounds. Years ago, he arrived in 
Boston with $31 in his pocket, money he 
had saved while working on the family 
farm in Canada. He got a job as a street- 
car motorman, kept it because he liked it 
better than hoeing potatoes. Last week, he 
took a new job as one of the four employer 
members of the War Labor Board. Mr, 
Ching shouldn’t find the work too hard— 
for 22 years he has been in charge of in- 
dustrial relations for the U.S. Rubber Co., 
served on the National Defense Mediation 
Board, which preceded WLB, and recently 
has been an associate member of WLB, 
* * ” 

Chan Gurney knows war from the in- 
side. He went to France with the AEF in 
the first World War, rose from private to 
sergeant, learned at firsthand that teen-age 
boys make good soldiers. After the war he 
went into the seed and nursery business in 
his home town of Yankton, S.D. In 1939, 
he went to Washington as United States 
Senator from his home State. Last week 
Congress completed action on legislation to 
draft boys of 18 and 19, sent the measure 
to the White House. It was a bill that 
Chan Gurney, Republican, had introduced, 
but which was taken up and supported by 
the Democratic Administration. 


PIPE SMOKERS WHO 
BUY THE FINEST_ 


COMPARE THIS RICH, 

MILD PIPE MIXTURE 

TO THE COSTLIEST 
OF BLENDS 


You wit, too, when you try Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Made to meet “ex- 
pensive tastes” at low cost, it has the 
same smooth flavor as costliest blends. 
8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS 
No less than eight of the finest tobaccos 
grown are superbly blended in “Country 
Doctor.” These make it an exceptionally 
full-bodied, mild “ae with richness... 
a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fragrance 
. and no bite! 
NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Stays cool—appetizing—right down to 
the last puff. Try it today! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
Fie (Wisittee 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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GLASS CONTAINERS for liquid chemicals are wrapped 
in sheets of a highly absorbent type of KIMPAK for a 
two-fold reason: to absorb shocks, jolts and jars that 
might cause breakage . . . to absorb any leakage that 
might occur, thus help prevent it from reaching or dam- 
aging adjacent material. 





RADIO TRANSMITTER TUBES are isolated from vibra- 
tion and shock by packing carefully, as shown here. 
Cushioning pads of KIMPAK are placed at tubes’ points 
of contact with top and bottom of containers; sheets 
> 7a are wrapped completely around surfaces of 
tubes. 





*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 
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AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS are protected in transit 
by placing thick pads of KIMPAK in bottoms of 
containers. Strips of KIMPAK are wrapped around 
both perimeters of instruments; they are placed in 
containers, covered with additional thick pads of 
KIMPAK ~—and are ready for safe shipment. 


protects the arms 
that protect America 


® Manufacturers of war equipment can’t take chances on packing 
protection. War products and parts of war products must arrive 
where needed, unbroken and unmarred. Ready for action! 

More and more makers of war products are turning to KIMPAK* 
to protect fighting tools in transit. For here’s a remarkable pro- 
tective material that cushions jolts and jars... that absorbs shocks 
... that guards both heavy-weight and light-weight war products 
against breakage, chipping, chafing. Flexible, soft and grit-free, 
KIMPAK protects highly polished surfaces from scratches, press 
markings and “burning”. Moreover, one type of KIMPAK comes 
moisture-resistant to protect overseas shipments against moisture. 
Another type of KIMPAK is highly absorbent, protects glass con- 
tainers of liquids during shipment. 


Saves Money and Time 


Because KIMPAK is extremely light in weight, it saves on freight 
and handling expense. And being as easy to use as a piece of string, 
KIMPAK saves valuable time in the shipping room. 


KIMPAK Fits Specific Needs 
There’s a size and thickness of KimPAK to provide dependable 
packing protection for war products of metal, plastics, glass and 
wood... whether they're large or small, angular as a machine gun 
or smooth as a shell. And if a standard specification of KIMPAK 
won't fit your particular needs—we'll make one that will! Write, 
wire or telephone today for full details. 


ion 
i rly-Clark Corporatio 
— Eablished 1872. 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
-Opy FREE illustrated 
Send oP °K IMPAK. USN-1142 




















Think Fast, Dr. Goebbels! 


Or, The Tellers of Tall Tales Tackle a Tough One 


(By means of hocus-pocus known only to ourself, we take 
you to Herr Dr. Goebbels’s office today. The office is on the 
13th-minus floor of the Schickelgruber Building, which has 13 
floors below street level and none above, since a Flying Fortress 
passed that way. “Gobby,” as he is known to his friends—well, 
friend, then—is holding a conference with his assistants. Sev- 
eral are missing, but among those present are the Official En- 
lighteners for the Balkans, America, South America, Turkey, 
Russia, Italy, Denmark, Germany and East Asia. For brevity, 
they will be designated as B, A, S, T, R, I, D, G, and E.) 

GorssBets:—If anybody says ‘Good day’ to me, heads will 
roll in the sand! 

E:—Please excuse, Hon. Garbles, but making no reference 
to desert, I demise? 

Gorsse_s:—You butter-faced, bias-eyed baboon, you! Don’t 
you crack wise to me. 

E:—Humble self think better to crack wise, like Japaneasy, 
than to crack wide, like 
Afrika Korps. 

GorsBeLs:—Shut up, 
or T'll tear you tooth 
from tooth! I'll fix you 
so your honorable an- 
cestors will wag their 
tails when they see you 
because they think you 
are a bone. 

B:—Excellency, Excellency! After all, if there is fighting to 
be done, it is not needed here as much as (dodges paperweight) 
Guadalcanal, I was going to say, honest! 

GoersBeLs:—On with the conference. Let’s be peaceful. 

E:—Hon. Dr. Garbage not suggesting peace conference, poor 
self exposes? 

I:—Signori, signori! We not in-a good-a frame of da mind. 
Let’s-a all sing, “For it’s-a Always Good-a Weather.” Anybody 
know what-a da tune is? 

GorsBeLs:—Don’t mention TUNIS! Ten thousand thunder- 
weathers, already! Do you want to drive me crazy? 

T:—Here is dispatch from the Afrika Korps. He says— 

Goessets:—HE says? Who is HE? 

T:—He is all that’s left, effendi. He says he is making 
victorious charge in face of advancing Americans from Morocco, 
who are still 2,000 miles away. He can see the shattered rem- 
nants of the British Army just behind him, every time he 
turns around to pick up his hat. 

Gorsse_s:—Good! Broadcast that in Eskimo to Gree .land. 
Gentlemen, we are faced with a situation. 

S:—Faced with a situation in the rear, what I mean. What 
am I going to cable to the newspapers of Argentina and Chile? 

GorsBELs:—Why ask me? What are you paid for? 

S:—Yes, senor. Ten million pardons. But, after all, we are 
only paid in extra food coupons. 

GorBBELs:—So what? Not enough? I'll double your pay, then! 

S:—You will excuse me for saying it. But there is no food. 

GorsBELs:—Eat the coupons! Let’s get down to business. 

A:—Sure, and the downer the better. 


HELLO! 
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S:—I am sure you will excuse me, but I have eaten the 
coupons, senor, and although the tickets for Russian caviar 
were fairly palatable, the coupons for English roast beef and 
American corn stuck in my throat. They—argh! 

GoerBBELs:—I'll stick in your throat—this! (He grabs an old 
umbrella from a corner where a bemused Briton left it in 1939, 
rams it down S’s throat, 
and then opens it.) 
Now, let’s get on with 
the conference. What 
about these alleged 
Americans in Africa? 

G:—How’s this for 
an idea? “Several thou- 
sand Americans have 
taken refuge in Morocco 
from the appalling conditions in the U.S. following the Republi- 
can revolution of Nov. 3, and are hastening eastward to make 
connections with the Afrika Korps.” At least there is a trace of 
truth in that, down toward the last part of the sentence. 

I:—I got-a swell atrocity story. Inglese troops refuse to take 
Italian soldiers prisoner! 

Goessets:—The British are not as stupid as I thought. 
What do they do, shoot the dag—I mean, our brave allies? 

I:—No, no, no! They joost-a leave them standing there in 
them awful desert, Boss! Run right past-a. Our soldiers got to 
march-a to the rear themself and string up their own barbwire 
concentration camps. It’s a dirty trick. It’s-a not polite, dammit! 

E:—So solly. Insignificant self humbly promise much better 
treatment for Itarian and German plisoners in next war. 

T:—Besides, it’s illegal, my poor wop friend. But Id rather 
get illegal treatment from the infidel than to be right hack 
home in Istanbul this morning! Herr Goebbels, you promised 
me half Turkey if I turned Quisling, remember? 

Gorsse.ts: —Will you dopes stop fiddling while Rome burns? 

I:—Corpo di Ravioli! Rome burning? Have the Americans 
got that far? They-a promise me if we let-a them in without 
trouble, they no hurt-a nothing! Ah, the double-a crossers! 

Goessets:—If YOU let the Americans—listen, you garlic- 
scented piece of jackass cacciatore, have you made a deal with 
those verdammte Yankees? 

I:—Don’t kick me! Ouch! Listen, Boss! I just-a let the Ameri- 
can Army in so German Army can beat ’em up without travel- 
ing so far. It’s-a strategy, Boss—ouch!—ow-oggle-ug. 

GoesBeLs: —Well, that’s that. Should have done it long ago. 
Okay, boys, here’s today’s communique: “The ever-victorious 
forces of der Fuehrer and his black-hearted—I mean, shirted 
—partner il Dunce have 
brought crushing humil- 
iation upon the Anglo- 
American trespassers by 
again eluding them.” 

S (speaking with dif- 
ficulty) : —I swallowed 
the umbrella, but | 
couldn’t swallow that! 
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but Few Know This 


THE STORY OF BREAD 


may well be called The Story of Civilization 


Bread, the most venerable of prepared foods, has helped man, and man in turn has 
bettered the quality of his staff of life. 


YEAST is the life of bread . . . and the story of yeast is the story of scientific research, 
uniform quality, mammoth production, modern refrigeration ... and daily delivery to 
bakers in every city, town and village throughout the land .. . even by boat, by sled and 
by plane when other transportation is interrupted by floods and blizzards. 


Anheuser-Busch is one of America’s biggest sources of baker’s yeast. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—Anheuser-Busch is one of the 
world’s largest sources for manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 


cal and food products. 


VITAMIN D—Our plant produces enough of the basic ma- 
terial forVitamin D to supply the entire American market. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s biggest 
supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify animal feeds. 


REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers of frozen 


CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annually for 
America’s candy industry. 


SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses and 
special syrups for medicinal purposes. 


STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other industries 
—millions of pounds annually. 


DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of 





foods and ice cream the country over. This division is 
now working all-out on glider wing and fuselage assem- 
blies for our Armed Forces. 
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Anheuser-Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture 
this revolutionary engine in America and thus started 


our great Diesel industry on its way. 
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hat they SCC... 
they GET!” 


ILMO motion picture equipment has gone to war! It’s on the front 

lines—and behind the lines! In re-enacting actual battles, it 
provides the key to better weapons and wiser tactics . . . in training 
men for war jobs—teaching them “visually” —it trains them better 
—faster ... because what they see in action on the screen, they get. 

Bell & Howell craftsmanship made “what you see—you get” an 
honest slogan in peacetime . . . now, in time of war, that. same pre- 
cision craftsmanship is proving priceless. 

America is out to win—and Bell & 
Howell motion picture equipment and 
sighting devices are vital Victory weap- 
ons— vital, because what our fighting 
men see—they get! 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 


New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM and Stowell 
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“The Yeas 
aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Praise for War Workers 

Sir:—In a recent issue of The United 
States News, the exaggerated and mislead. 
ing statement is made that farm worker 
earn $50 per month and factory worker 
earn $100 per week, both figures being 
out of line. 

In this booming war town, only a small 
percentage of the highest skilled men make 
$100 a week, but so do a lot of depart- 
ment store executives who are not doing 
nearly so much to win the war. And farm 
workers in this State make $100 a month, 
with room and board if single; if married, 
usually a house and much of their food 
thrown in. Although factories are luring 
men from the farms with higher wages, ] 
doubt if the general average for factor 
wages here will go much above $40 a week 

I am not a union member, but as a class 
I believe working men are unusually pa 
triotic and loyal. 


Dayton, Ohio Harotp Kenpau 
Extra Gas: Rural Need 
Sir:—It seems to me that the residents 


of rural communities which are not ade- 
quately served by public transportation 
should be allotted extra gas. 

In “Horse and buggy days” we had 
about eight passenger trains stopping at 
Cowenton Station; now we have two. h 
those days, also, stores were scattered all 
over the country and people only had ta 
drive a few miles to get their supplies. 
Now many of these stores have gone and 
people have to go much farther. 

When we have business with our local 
rationing board it usually takes two trips 
Each trip to the board means a drive d 
about 22 miles. 


White Marsh, Md. F. M. Gampri 


* * * 


Danger of Food Shortage? 
Sir:—Farmers cannot compete with the 
Government and industry in securing labor 
on low agricultural prices, which means we 
will have a shortage of food now—a famine 
when our present supply is exhausted. 
Agriculture is the oldest and most noble 
occupation and should be protected. It is 
not how much the income of agriculture 
has increased. The question is: How do the 
earnings of agriculture compare with those 
of other people who render similar service’ 


Texico, N. Mex. M. C. Roserts 
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A SITUATION 
THAT NEEDS AN ANSWER 


.-e AND SOON! 


America is entering a new 
phase of its war production... 
a phase presenting a problem 
that needs an answer soon! 


The vast war plant construction 
program is nearly finished. This 
gigantic undertaking . . the building 
and equipping of new factories at a 
cost approximating $ 17,000,000,000 
. . has involved tremendous ship- 
ments and has put an unprecedent- 
ed burden on the railroads. But as 
the Baruch Report states, “about 
75 percent (of the program) is to 
be finished in January—and all of 
itabout July 1, 1943.” 


Se now we’re starting the 
period of intensive production 
on the assembly lines, where 
Trucks and Trailers serve liter- 
ally as conveyors. And with 
their share of the load thus in- 
creasing, there arises the ques- 
tion: 


Where are the Trucks and 
Trailers to come from? 


Here are just a few examples, 
typical of the nation-wide picture, 
showing the extent to which indus- 
try depends on motor transport: 


@ In 741 war plants in Michi- 
gan, 65 percent of incoming 
and 69 percent of outgoing 
freight shipments are by truck. 
@ One automotive prime con- 
tractor has extended his assem- 
bly line 125 miles to include 
the facilities of four subcon- 
tractors in three towns .. and 
all shipments are by truck. 

@ A company making auto- 
matic cannon, comprising 127 
parts, actually processes only 
3 of those parts itself, and gets 
most of the others by motor 
transport. 

@ Another, producing anti-air- 
craft guns, depends on trucks 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


for most of the 180 different 
parts made by subcontractors. 
@ Airplane engine heads are 
trucked from Ohio to Connec- 
ticut .. 600 miles in 22 hours. 


Many motor transport hauls are 
short. Many are long . . 500 to 
1,000 miles or more. In every in- 
stance, they are made by motor 
transport solely because it gives 
better service .. usually because 
it makes delivery in one-half 
to one-third the time of other 
available methods. 


American railroads are proud .. 
and justly so .. of their war job. 
Near-miracles have been accom- 
plished in their movement of goods 
and men. There has been no hint of 
a breakdown such as handicapped 
us during World War I. 


But even here, motor trans- 
port must be given a share of 
the credit. For, besides handling 
innumerable specialized hauls that 
couldn’t be handled efficiently, if at 
all, by any other method, Trucks 
and Trailers serve as the connecting 
link between industry and the rail- 
roads in a vast number of instances. 
In 1917-18, there was, of course, no 
great motor transport system to co- 
ordinate our industrial organization 
and give every factory, however 
small or isolated, quick access to 
materials and to rail facilities. 


Another index of the railroads’ 
reliance today on motor transport 
is the fact that they now own 80,000 
trucks, an increase of 800 percent 
in the past ten years. 


The railroads were allocated 
critical materials sufficient to put 
56,000 new freight cars and 575 
new locomotives into service during 
the first nine months of this year. 
But just what is the situation 


regarding motor transport 
equipment? 


Truck and Trailer deliveries 
were “frozen” last January. Pro- 
duction for non-military use was 
stopped June 30. The stockpile of 
Trucks and Trailers is insufficient 
for the duration, even if the war 
should end sooner than the most 
optimistic forecasts. Further, some 
of this stockpile will likely be taken 
for direct military use. Yet, the 
Trailer industry has had idle 
production capacity available 
for use all this time. 


The necessity for “freezing” Truck 
and Trailer deliveries is question- 
able so far as motor transport oper- 
ators are concerned. These car- 
riers render a service as essential as 
the railroads—yet their vehicles use 
far less critical materials per ton- 
mile. 


Rubber was and still is a scarce 
item, and the solution to this is to 
deny its individual use wherever it 
is being wastefully used. It must, 
as stated in the Baruch Report, be 
provided for our busses and essen- 
tial trucks—for the vehicles which 
provide high-speed, mass movement 
of war freight and war workers, 


Restricting these vehicles is like 
putting a governor on a factory ma- 
chine and deliberately reducing its 
efficiency. 


Let us remove all restrictive 
shackles hampering motor 
transport. Let us provide all the 
rubber and fuel and parts motor 
transport requires to do its job. 


And, if America is to have ve- 
hicles for 1943, users of these 
vehicles must petition ODT and 
WPB now to permit their manu- 
facture — while production fa- 
cilities are still available. 
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Highest officials here were amazed 
that the French and Germans were so 
surprised by the scope and timing of 
the U.S. offensive in French North 
Africa. It now appears that Hitler and 
his aides bit hard on the rumors thrown 
out deliberately by U.S. officials to 
cover up on actual plans. 


xk * 


There is at least a hint that the offen- 
sive in North Africa was held off de- 
liberately until after the elections in 
this country so that nobody could say 
that it was launched for political pur- 
poses. Another view is that the timing 
was based upon the chance that the 
offensive might not click, ending in a 
defeat, and therefore would have an 
adverse effect on the elections. 


x k * 


One group of officials in the Govern- 
ment wants to cut down on food pro- 
duction, to ration available supplies 
so that everybody has enough simple 
foods to eat, then to release man power 
and materials from farms for direct 
war purposes. Farm Secretary Wick- 
ard insists, however, that food is an 
important war weapon and should be 
produced in maximum amount. 


x k * 


The President has a recommendation 
from some of his advisers urging that 
he select either a new man or a new 
board to be boss over both Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt and Selective 
Service Director Hershey. 


x * * 


Reports are reviving that Donald Nel- 
son still hesitates to make hard deci- 
sions as chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


x *k * 


The Army in its drive for typewriters 
forced one company to give up 400 
machines in a hurry on a plea that 
they were urgently needed. That was 
five months ago and the typewriters 
still are stored on the company prop- 
erty, uncalled for bv the Army. 
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Limitation on Food Output?. ..How Allied Strategy 
In Africa Fooled Axis . . . Plan for Man-Power Czar 


President Roosevelt rather recently 
was telling visitors on the way to 
Cairo that they better watch out or 
they might get caught by Rommel. 
All the time he knew that, the min- 
ute an American expeditionary force 
landed on the coast of Africa, the Ger- 
mans would have to start running for 
home. 


x *k *® 


James F. Byrnes, as economic stabil- 
izer, is moving warily in settling the 
internal fights that caused President 
Roosevelt to create Mr. Byrnes’s job. 
Biggest present issue concerns who is 
to control the national food policy. 


2s = 2 


One businessman dutifully fills out 
the thousands of forms that now must 
be filled out by industry, but he now 
asks this question at the bottom of 
each form: “Will you please tell me 
how many Japanese or Germans are 
killed by this questionnaire?” 


x * * 


Some important people are asking 
whether President Roosevelt meant to 
include Josef Stalin in the class of 
ignorant outsiders who have been de- 
manding a second front. The Presi- 
dent, in making this classification, did 
not specify to whom it referred. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt recently has surprised 
his aides by the rather sketchy knowl- 
edge he has of some of the big do- 
mestic problems. The reason is that 
his time and attention are being cen- 
tered on direct military problems. 


x *k * 


A strong opinion is being expressed by 
many members of Congress from the 
South that Mr. Roosevelt could not 
get delegates from their States for a 
fourth-term nomination. 


xk * 


Sumner Welles, as Under Secretary of 
State, came off second best in an 
argument with the War Production 


















Board over appointment of a director 
of export-control policy for WPB. 






x * * 





Army, which started from scratch 
after Pearl Harbor, scores first witha 
big offensive, while the Navy, after 
many years of preparation for war 
against Japan, is just beginning to 
shift over from defensive to offensive 
operations. Navy has had first call on 
most everything during the last year, 
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Army officers who went to school to 
find out how to function in an occu- 
pied foreign land put their schooling 
to early use in Africa. 









x * * 


State Department and the armed 
services are turning down the aid of 
highly important individuals who are 
offering advice on how best to under- 
mine Hitler and Mussolini now that 
the fortunes of those two dictators 
have taken a turn for the worse. 









x * 


There is one important school of 
thought, not yet given entree to the 
White House, that is convinced the 
time is at hand to open up in both Ger- 
many and Italy with a campaign of 
psychological warfare. The view is 
that amazing results could be ob- 
tained. 


ee <= @ 


Marvin Jones, former Texas Congress- 
man, now judge, is credited with hav- 
ing the inside track for the job of food 
administrator. Judge Jones is a formet 
leader of the House farm bloc. 
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A few officials are beginning to express 
the idea that expending the same 
amount of effort maneuvering the Jap- 
anese out of Sumatra that now is be 
ing devoted to synthetic rubber de- 
velopment might give this country 
rather early access to natural rubber 
once again. Japan isn’t too firmly s¢t 
in that part of the world. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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NEWS 








teo: How’s every little thing down 
home in Texas, Bill? 

But: Zooming along, Ted. But it’s 
vood to be here in the Big Town again. 
What's first on the program? 

teo: Well, to start things off right, I'm 
going to have the barman introduce 
you to what we New Yorkers consider 
the world’s finest whiskev-and-soda. 
Bit: Deep in the heart of Texas, when 
a man says that, he’s talking about 
just one thing: Four Roses! 

Teo: But... 

Bit: Four Roses! There’s a whiskey a 
man can tie to! That velvety smooth- 
ness ... mellow as a Texas moon! 
teo: Wait a minute. old man. I was just 
going to.. 


Bit: It sure beats me how anybody 


NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S 


could pass up the glorious flavor of 
today’s Four Roses! Man! That bou- 
quet...soft and fragrant as purple 
sage on a sun-soaked prairie! 

teo: Hold on, now, you ham-fisted 
cowpuncher! You can sell me Texas, 
but I don’t need a Texan to tell me 
that today’s Four Roses is the best 
whiskey ever bottled. I already know 
it! In fact, it was Four-Roses-and- 
soda that I was about to order when 


you stampeded me! Waiter... 
Fie Va 


Four Rose is a blend of straight u hishkies 90 
proo f. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5y 





A 
years or more old. Frankfort Distillerie $, Inc.,} 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


FOUR ROSES! 

















